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[‘*x WANT XOUR OPINION,’’ MBS. ROSLYN SAID, ‘‘ UPON THIS PHOTOGBAPH.’’] 


MY LADY OF THE LAKE. 


—_o—— 


OHAPTER XVI. 
THE DOCTOR'S OPINION OF THE PHOTOGRAPH. 


Mrs. Rosixn sat with the packet of letters 
in her hand, gathering much of the story of 
Celestine’s life from her broken words, while 
her own active mind and better knowledge of 
the world, filled in many of the gaps of the 
evidence against Mr. St. Croix. 

“Look at Henri, dear friend ! ’ whispered 
the girl, ‘ Can you wonder that I love him ? 
Is it not the most beautiful face on all the 
earth ?” 

The elder woman regarded the other with 
tender compassion, and took the cabinet photo- 
chelight, let the envelope ; and turning it to 
the , let the rays of the sunshine in upon it 
fully, and sat scrutinising it for some minutes, 
com] it with the small, coloured one 
whi been taken out of the locket which 
Celestine had sold, the young wife watching 
eer with proud and earnest eyes, and when 





she had finished her investigation she sighed. 
Bat in her eagerness Celestine did not notice 
the fact. 

“Is he not altogether lovely?” asked the 
French girl, with fervour. 

Mrs. Roslyn looked sadly at her. 

‘Your husband is certainly a strikingly 
handsome man, Celestine,” she said, turning 
to her with a smile, ‘‘ and he looks every inch 
what you tell me he is—an artist. But like 
yourself, I have my doubts about his being 
one of your own countrymen; although St. 
Croix would be a French, or perhaps a Jersey 
name, which means that it was French once, 
But did your husband never speak of his 
family, my dear?” 

‘No; he told me he had no relations what- 
ever, and I think it was true. He spoke of 
having been educated in Paris, and his accent 
was perfect.’’ 

“* Which inclines me to think that he was a 
Jersey man by birth; for the Parisian accent 
is so very seldom perfect in an Englishman | ”’ 
laughed Mrs, Roslyn. “ But did you never 
question him about his people?” 

“Never. There seemed to be nothing to tell, 





save that he had lost his parents and had been 
brought up in France. He did not say more, 
and I was satisfied. I did not want to sadden 
ee by talking of those he had loved and 
ost!” 

“ Poor girl,” returned Mrs. Roslyn, ‘ how 
you loved him! If his heart had been of 
the same metal as your own, what a glorious 
thing your joint affection would have been, 
and what intense joy it would have brought 
you both!” 

‘Oh, do not think that he did not care for 
me!’ she pleaded. ‘Take his letters home 
with you and readthem. All were written to 
me before I became his wife, save the last one, 
when he bade me meet him here; only bring 
them back with you when you come this even- 
ing, dear friend, as I could not, I am sure, 
sleep without them.” 

“I hardly know whether I ought to read 
them,” answered Mrs. Roslyn, reflectively. 
“ Letters are sacred things; the outpourings 
of one heart to another should not be liste- ~ 
menus $0 pecase your Latins eee ee 
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“You are not the outside world, dear 
friend !’’ whispered the French girl. ‘‘ 1 would 
not legany other living person see them, but 
you liay@ been more than ® mother to mo; 
and oh! if you read them, you may be able to 
help me to find Henri!" 

‘You really wish it?” asked the other. 

‘* Yes, really!’ 

“ As you will. I willevengoagainst my own 
conscience in my endeavour to assist you,” 
she addéd, stniling, as she placed the photo- 
graph and the letters in her pocket. And, 
kissing the sick woman, she took up her basket 
and went her way. 

But that day Mrs. Roslyn could settle to 
nothing. She read the letters one by one, 
wondering at the passionate outcome of words, 
and still more that such love should die. 

Some were written in French, some in 
English. She studied the characters with care, 
and felt convinced that the writer was of the 
latter naticnality, and not Jersey as she had 
thought. Then she once more took the larger 
photograph of Celestine’s band from her 
pocket, and sat gazing at it and earnestly 
—so earnestly that she never heard a footstep 
cross the room, until Dr. Martin stood before 
her. She looked up with a start of surprise. 

“Where have you descended from?’’ she 
inquired, with a smile. “You must have 
walked like a fairy ; I never heard you!" 

** Scarcely in these boote,'’ he laughed, turn- 
ing his well-made foot on one side to display 
the thickness of the sole. ‘No, I can’t flat- 
ter myself; but you were engaged in such pro- 
found meditation that I don’t think an earth- 
quake would have aroused you.” 

a Yes, I really .—~ ng 
studying a human face. 4 a 
mist, dootor ?” and she caioal ber 


earnest eyés to his, 
Dr. Martin was a mam of some forty years 
than of actual 


of age, with more of 
beauty in his manly 

You could not look im hia face, and doubt 
his honesty and in . There was an un- 


flinching steadfastness in the clear grey, black- 


lashed eyes, which must carry conviction into 
the most cynical mind—something so open in 
the broad intellectual brow that even those 
who did not like him, felt they could trust 
Dr. Martin—something so tender and feeling 
in the expression of the mouth, that little 
children held out their arms to him, and raised 
their baby lips for his kissed, while animala 
fawned upon him, and lieked his 

thing so firm in the square out chin that 
felt they could lean upon him in time 
trouble. 

Tae doctor was a rough-westher friend. No 
pne had ever begged for his help in vain—no 
‘pinner had ever been reminded of his sin. by 
him, but had rather been placed by his hand 
on the right road once more, and urged with 
cheering words to proceed therein. 

Fancifal ladies with imaginary ailments did 
not like Dr. Martin, for be had no sympathy 
to give in such cases; he left them to others 
less earnest in the march of life, who cared 
pom for long accounts than for doing real 
good. 

He was scarcely a favourite in fashionable 
society ; he hag go little time for superfluous 
politeness, al gh that chivairy due to 
women from the sterner sex was never lost 
sight of in his dealings with them. 

Bat if Dr. Martin did not go in for being 
a carpet-knight, and was seldom to be found 
at fashionable gatherings, he was never absent 
when there was a really oritical case to be at- 
tended, and to rich aud poor he gave atten- 
tion alike. 

There were two names ever blessed in the 
town of M—— wherever sorrow and sickness 
existed—those of Dr. Martin and Mrs. Roslyn, 
and they two were the truest frieeds. To him 
she had in part told the history of her life, 
ivesmuch ag he held the key to it, for she had 
~onfided to him that she wasa wife, and not 


~ ~ heste aa - 
a Widow; and, sv. she was aware oj it, 


the revelation had been made norié too soon. 
Her beauty, her earnestiiess, and her good- 





ness had drawn him to her, as He had never 
been drawn. by any other woman; and the 
dream of, what their usefulness ta the world 
would be, could they combine their powers, 
had been to him a truly sweet one, and the 
sudden awakening from it full of pain. But 
that pain he bore alone, and Mrs. Roslyn never 
knew of the deep devotion which her worth 
had developed in his strong nature. He bore 
his disappointment unflinchingly, the deep 
and silent river ever going on to the sea, with- 
one murmur. 

And Mrs. was unaware of the secret 
sorrow which he had endured for genre, until 
he was so accustomed to it that scarcely 
noticed its existence, but just bore it asa part 
of his daily life, unquestioningly. 


When she raised her eyes to the tall, stal- | 


wart figure before her with the question al- 
ready mentioned, he smiled. 

“I must nogBoast,” he replied. “Try me. 
wae you want canvassed? Any one I 

ow ” 

“No; [think not. I want your opinion 
upon this photograph.” . 

He leant aver, and looked at it. 

“It is begutifally done!” he samarked, 
after a pause, 

wT have'told you that!” she retorted 
“T asked your opinion of the man, not the 
eo ora : 

? , he is very picturesq Exceedin 
well got up!” he said atiength. od 

“] gee, you are i ot 
morte, said Mrs, Realy, ihe put away 


the 
intently for @ time, then 
‘* Well?” she said, 


oe S| cmideee er 


ay, and seductive, to a young girl; but an 
older woman, or @ man, would not be carried 
away by bis wiles. The tleman, whoever 
he is, poses for effect. I should judge him to 
be an actor, save for that exceeding carefally- 
fe moustache, Actorsare generally clean 
shaved. 

“Anyway, like the renowned Dr. Syntax, 
he is evidently always in search of the pic- 
turesque. He might be an artist!” he added, 
a new idea breaking in upon his mind, ‘ Yes, 
he is decidedly Nt Lat and appreciates the 
fact as well or better than anyone else could 


do. 

‘‘I should read him to be selfish, pleasure- 
loving, and led by his own passions and desires. 
If you were to tell me that he is capable of a 
great sacrifice, or any noble deed, I should not 
credit it; but I could quite believe that he 
might be the darling of fashionable society. 
” would suit the life, and the life would suit 

m. 
“ What do you say to my account of an un- 
known face? Do you know aught of him,’ 
Mrs. Roslyn? and does your opinion coincide 
with mine? I think he might be amessentially 
dangerous man, and I should be sorry anyone, 
I cared for should bg exposed to his 
ions. ool dette tte weeds with 

Mrs, lyn sat ‘his 8 
hex eyes fixed upon the photograph. 


“I am sure you are right!’’ ske eaid st 
length. ‘I am afraid Monsieur St. Croix is 
not to be trusted !"’ 

‘Monsieur 8t, Croix!’ he echoed, in sur. 
prise, ‘ What! is he the brother of your 
poor young patient ?”’ 

‘* Look here,” eaid Mrs. Roslyn, with feeling, 
“if I cannot trust him, L.can you; and I do 
poy es age lotnan eae 
to help me also. a é is; Res 
Celestine’s brother, bat er hond tad the 
| does not know whether he is dead or alive. f 
promised to try and find out for her, but I 
really don’t know how to set abont it; so F 
shall shift the responsibility on to your 
shoulders. Will you undertake the task?” 


« ip ares if it will save you trouble, and 
poor young oreatare, Give me full: 


I will do my best.. 
now I have a 
‘ paddition 


ee 


in a low voice. 
snot have spoken: 


a ls coming 40 


— 


on eqpediek favourite 
of mine, and I want you ¢ kind to him. 
I don’t know what your 
advisability of n the 
and whether they coincide with mine. 
My Bern = there is no greater human- 
upon a young: man’s mind and: 
tham the sincere friendshi 





» kindly ones, but 
e the blood of the 
earnest and grave doctor rush through his 
veins and tingle to his very finger tips ; and he 
hurriedly bade her farewell, and started off 
fora ‘brisk walk, then called to see some of 
his patients, returning home a sobered man. 


7~-—___ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MRS, ROSLYN'S PREPARATIONS FOR CELESTINE,- 


Mrs, Rostrn sang at an ‘afterncon concert; 
visited one or two of her pensioners, and re- 
turned home. But she could not get Celestine 
St. Oroix out of her head; and after much 
thoughtful deliberation she started off once 
more, basket in‘hand, with the sick woman’: 
supper, and her husband’s impassioned letters:. 
‘and the photo of his dangerously E 
ing face in her pocket, The Frenchwoman'’s 
eyes brightened‘as she entered the room. 

“ You are early to-night dear friend !*.she 
‘said, ae her eyes’ caught those of Mrs. Ros- 
‘lyn. ‘You have brought me -back my 
‘treasures. What do you think of them? 
Did he not-love me, cbétie ?”’ 

** Poor child!" returned Samaritan, 
‘tenderly, ‘I -wish-L- could ; you.” and-it 
‘would have to anyone but 


been , evident 
that she avoided answering the 





‘Celestine 
question put to her, 
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Then Mrs. Roslyn.sat. down beside her, and 
clasped her thin hands between her own. 

“« My dear,” she said, “do you think you 
will be equal soon to putting down on paper all 
such particulars as may help me to trace your 
husband, if he is still.alive? You tell me you 
were. married in Jersey, and that you met 
your husband there. You can give me the 
name of de shanti, I sa aye dee . the 
clergyman who performed the mony 

“P oan ive you theformer, not the latter,” 
she said, slowly, ‘for I cannot remember it. 
He was-quite a. stranger to me, and to Henri 
too, although he had: known his predecessor ; 
but I fanoy he.got. into some trouble, and had 
to go away, and Henri was sorry, because 
they were friends. His name. was Andrews, 
but I have no idea what his. successor was 
called. We were married at St. Clement's, 
Jersey—such a pretty little church, all amon 
the trees! And Henri made a pencil sketch 
it that very day, and afterwards painted it. 
I wished him never to.sell that little picture, 
and he never did. He kept it in his portfolio 
with one. which he painted of: me. He could 
have sold that over and over again, but he 
would: not.do so, although no one would have 
known who it was, for he named it the‘ Gipsy,’ 
and after that, he used to call me so too; and 
I loved to-hear him, for the name had never 
been used towards me by anyone else, and he 
said it so tenderly and softly. Many had 
called me. Celestine, but none by the playful 
appellation of the Gipsy. If I knew where 
Mr. Andrews wag; he may have kept up an 
acquaintance with my darling, if he is still 
alive; but-oh! dear Mrs. Roslyn, surely he 
cannot be, or he would not have let. me pine 
for him.all these weary long years!” 

A look: of compassion came over the elder 
woman's face, 

‘“‘ Well, we will do our best to find out the 
trath, dear girl; meantime you must not 
remain here alone. Celestine, when do you 
think you will be eqnal to moving a 
short! distance? You shall have the cosiest 
carriage I can procure for. you,” she.added, 
with a smile. 

“Where am I'to go?” inquired the girl 
with a.startled look. ‘Oh! donotsend me far 
away from you; I have learnt to love you s0 
dearly, next-to,Henri ont of all the world.” 

“No, I will not send. you very far away, 
child,” she. replied, tenderly. ‘ But, Celes. 
tine, would you not like employment such as 
your fragile strength could manage?” 

A bright and eager look overspread the 
speaking features. 

‘Oh! dear Mrs. Roslyn, indeed I should; 
but where could I find such employment? 
Who would care to take a friendless. stranger 
like me?” 

‘* Well, I think I know one person- who 
would not mind all those disadvantages,” she 
retarned with a smile, ‘‘and that person is 
sadly wanting a companion and seoretary. 
She has often many solitary hours, and her 
business correspondence bothers her. What 
do-you say to trying to cheer her, and lighten 
her work, little Celestine? She is supposed 
to be a very perepeross woman, but there are 
times when clouds overshadow her soul, and 
render her sad indeed; when human love and 
sympathy would do her good.” 

An eager questioning look came into. the 
Frenchwoman’s-beautifal soft dark eyes. 

“Tell: me- who she is?” she begged; 

‘* Obt-is it, can it be yourself?” 

“Well! I think it can be; I’ think it is. 
Celestine, will come-and help me, and 
We shall do one another 
hope you will soon grow 
my care, and happier 

ten my own life; 
Will 1?” he’ exclsimed, teptargual 
oWwi ’ ex: A ps 
* Could I refase to enjoy Paradise? Obj 
chérie, you cannot think how. grateful I'am 
you; to have no more solitary days and 
ights, bué to know that there: is someone 
under the same roof for me to love. Ob! I 
am so glad,"’ and great tcar-drops rose to the 


dark eyes—tears of real joy. ‘Only you must 
let me work for you, dear Mrs. Roslyn, and be 
of some actual use. I do not wish to bea 
cumberer of the ground, I want truly to help 
you; Ican write English well, and sew with 
anyone, You will; find that I can do ail your 
needlework, dear friend,’ she ended, with a 
bright smile. 

“You must not work yourself quite to 
death, Celestine,’’ langhed Mrs, Rosyln; ‘‘and, 
dear girl, I shall want you to keep some of 
your energies for my poor people. Will 
you not help me to alleviate some of their 
sufferings ?” 

This proposition she made entirely for 
Celestine’s sake, wing, from experience, 
that the surest way of curipg one’s own 
heartache is by trying to mitigate the sorrows 
of others, . 

But for the troubles of the many poor 
sufferers in whom Mrs, Roslyn found real 
interest, she well knew that her own life 
would have been joyless.indeed. 

As it was she derived happiness from doing 
good, and it was only at times that the black 
shadow which hung over her life came near 
enough to envelop her in its sad and vapourous 
mista, 

Only sometimes she could not see clearly 
the why and the wherefore such clouds should 
have been sent to her, when thousands. of 
other less-deserving wives and mothers were 
bright and happy in their homes; and all 
theic questionable actions appreciated and 
extolled. 

In after years Mrs, Roslyn acknowledged 
that in all things the hand of Providence had 
led her; while the poor of M—— thanked 
Heaven daily for sending her into their neigh- 
bourhood. 

‘And when may I go to you, chérie?” 
inquired Madame St. Croix, eagerly. ‘Oh! 
I am qnite well enongh to be moved, even 
to-day!” 

Mrs. Rosyln smiled at her kindly. 

‘* Dr. Martin shall decide that, child. You 
will be warmly welcomed whenever he will 
allow you to leave the house, but we must ran 
no risks. See, here he comes at an opportune 
moment, and we will ask his opinion.” 

Celestine could not wait for her friend to 
explain matters. She rushed into the subject 
headlong, which, as the doctor had heard 
— about it before, somewhat surprised 

m, 

The sick woman held out her hand to him 
and began in such rapid language to tell him 
her story that he could scarcely follow her. 

**Oh! dear friend,” she cried, ‘‘do you 
know that I am to go and live with Mrs. 
Roslyn and help her with her work and 
letters, and with visiting her poor people? 
Think what happiness it will be to me after 
the lonely and late life I have led! Think 
what a haven of refuge it will be to me after 
all my troubles; and I love her so, and it 
will be such a pleasure to be with her. Bat 
the knowledge that I am going, will make this 
dull room more desolate than ever, and I 
want to startat once; but you are to decide 
for me, You will not keep me here long, will 

ou?” 

P He looked at the flashed cheeks with the 
fear that she was feverish again and even 
delirious, but the smile upon Mrs. Rosyln's 
lips quickly reassured him. 

He knew that had their patient retrograded 
she would not look as bright as she was doing, 
and he turned to her for an explanation of 
the Frenchwoman’s words. 

‘It is quite true!” she replied to that 
mute inguiry. “I want a companion and 
helper, while Madame 8+. Croix is desirous of 
obtaining a home where she may be really 
usefol, Now, we seem cut out for each other, 
do we not? And I shall be very glad’ for my 
young friend’ to come as soon as you think it 
would ‘be right.” 

The light of intelligence broke over his 
kindly face, while a look of admiration rested 
in his eyos, 





He wae quite certain of one thing, and that 





was, that there wag no woman on earth to 
equal Mrs. Roslyn; and this new proof of her 
kindness and the delicate nature of the 
manner in which she proffered it, touched 
him deeply. 

“‘I¢ is a charming plan,’’ he said, smiling 
back at her. ‘‘And now let me see when 
Madame’s exodus from hence may take 
place,” and he laid his fingers upon her puise. 

“We must not do things too enddenly,’” 
he urged. ‘ Sappose you sit up to-night for 
& time, before Mrs. Roslyn leaves you. To- 
morrow you might remain dressed for some 
hours, and the day following we will take you 
home!” 

There was something so soft and comfort- 
ing in his words, something which struck to 
the heart of the desolate young woman and 
made her lips quiver. 

‘*Tt was so very long since she had had any- 
thing which she could call a home! That 
musi be something more than four bare walls, 
& deal table and a mattress! And yet 
Celestine could picture happiness even in suck 
surroundings, but certainly not alone. 

‘* Not for two whole days,”’ she murmured, 
with a shade of disappointment in her voice, 
at which he laughed merrily. 

“Well! not quite that,’’ he replied, “we 
will go in the morning, so that it will after all 
be only a day and a half. Does that’ seem 
very long to you?” 

Celestine was ashamed to say so; but it 
really did, and she counted, not only the 
passing hours but the passing minutes, until 
the comfortable close carriage stood at the 
door to convey her to her new home. 

Mrs. Roslyn had been more actively em- 
ployed. She had been arranging one of her 
best bedrooms for Celestine to occupy, and a 
little. sitting-room which opened out of it, 
and making both remarkably pretty too. She 
remembered that rose colour was supposed to 
brighten people’s spirits, and had decked the 
chamber with it accordingly. 

The white lace curtains were flanked with 
® pretty material not unlike broché which she 
chanced to see at the linendraper’s, and 
looped back with brasses; while the mantel- 
piece was draped to match them, and the 
splash board behind the washing stand also. 

The eider down quilt was covered with the 
same material, and trimmed with deep lace, 
and the chest of drawers and dressing-table 
were similarly decked. When she had finished 
her work, which she and the needlewoman 
had difficulty in accomplishing in time, even 
with the voluntary services of her two hand- 
maidens, she stood looking at the effect with 
eyes of satisfaction. 

“It may not be xsthetic,” she laughed, 
“nor high art; but it is bright, and light, and 
pretty, and I think my friend will like it.” 

Then hearing Dr. Martin’s voice in the 
hall, she ran downstairs, and invited him to 
come up and give his opinion. 

‘*T see,” he said, approvingly. ‘ You mean 
little Celestine’s life to be ‘couleur de rose,’ 
and, personally, I think your taste is 
charming. I infinitely prefer the soft hues 
cast by that lovely colour to the more fashion- 
able ‘ greenery-yallery, Grosvenor gallery,’ 
tints now so much in vogue. Ladies would 
rave less about them if they realized how 
very unbecoming they are to their com- 
plexions !” 

**And do you agree with me that colours 
really do affect some sensitively organised 
people?” asked Mrs. Roslyn. ‘I shoald 
fancy ourlittle French friend would be par- 
ticularly open to such influences!” 

“Yes! I think there is something in the 
theory as regards some minds, but they would 
have little effect upon me; Iam too busy. I 
didn’t order a carriage, as you desired mo to 
do, for I thought Madame St. Croix might 
just as well use miae, so I have brought it; 
and, if yon are ready, we might go round and 
fetch her before I start off on my morning 
work. Don't bother yourself about the room. 
I have seen the landlord, and made arrange- 
mente for bim to come to my house for the 
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key, and I hope that dark era in the poor 
young creature's life is over for ever. It is 
gad to think how so delicately nurtured a girl 
oan ever have lived through so much trouble, 
and I should like the thrashing of that hand- 
some Jemmy-jessamy fellow, whose picture 

ou showed me the other morning, for leaving 
oe in such a deplorable plight. I cannot 
think what some men are made of—not flesh 
and blood, surely,”” he ended, with an angry 
glitter in his earnest grey eyes. 

“It is fortunate for the world that there 
are some extra good, to balance them,’ she 
answered, softly, as she pressed his strong 
hand, and made his pulses beat more quickly. 
“Thank you for all your kindness to Celes- 
tine St. Croix, I am sure she will ever be 
gratefal for it.” 

‘‘ 7 have dons nothing,” he replied, trying 
to still the commotion her gentle tonch had 
made in his nature. “It is you who have 
been a friend to her, verily a friend in need ; 
not only to her, but to many others who bless 
your name,” and giving her no opportunity 
to answer him, he ran down the stairs, 
leaving her to get ready to accompany him to 
fetch Celestine, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘* TELL HIM THAT MONSIEUR HENRI ST. CROIX IS 
pEap!”’ 


THERE was but little time for May Dalkeith 
to comment upon the sudden change in her 
lover's face, for at that moment Mr. Andrews 
appeared upon the scene. 

‘‘Awfallysorry to have kept you, Forrester!” 
he said, lightly, ‘‘ but when people will die, the 
unfortunate parson must bury them ; there’s no 
choice in the matter. Some sorts of work one 
may shirk, but not fanerals; they’re a neces- 
sity. Pray introduce me to the bride-elect,” 
and his eyes rested on May with a strange 
look, in which bold admiration was strangely 
mingled with curiosity, and the girl took an 
immediate dislike to him. 

The necessary introduction was gone 
through ; after which he drew the artist aside, 
leaving May in the porch alone. 

‘* Well, Guy, what is this new move?’’ he 
inquired, dashing straight into his subject. 
‘You looked as though = had just seen a 
ghost when I cameup. I hope you and that 
pretty young creature have not taken to 
quarrelling already; for, my cousin though 
you are, I should decidedly believe, if you were 
to do so, that the fault is your own, and not 
hers. She is deuced good-looking; but what 
is the history of this sudden affair? It is 
always & mistake to rush at things. 

‘*] gave you the same advice in Jersey con- 
cerning that handsome, dark-eyed little 
governess who you were so utterly gone on at 
that time, and I expect you have thanked me 
for it more than once since then; but, dear 
boy, you were quite desperate about it, and 
uncommonly diflicult to be induced to listen to 
reagon. 

‘“‘ You see, as I persuaded you to come over 
to the Channel Isiands to sketch, I felt in a 
measure responsible for you; and, had you 
spoilt your prospect by such a union, why, I 
should have blamed myself ! 

‘It is all very well for a youngster to amuse 
himself making love toa pretty detrimental, 
but when it comes to marrying at that age, 
the idea is preposterous, and I am glad you 
got out of it. You might not have found it so 
easy had you not taken that absurd fancy of 
yours to pass as a Frenchman, under an 
assumed name. However, no one shall hear 
of your pecoadilloes from me, Guy, Have no 
fear,” as he cast a glance at May Dalkeith in 
the distance. 

* ‘‘ Bat I should like to know what became of 
or little dark eyes; for, if ever a girl cared 
or a fellow, she did for you.” 

An actual spasm of pain passed through the 
artist's heart. 

‘Oh, perhaps she did,’ he answered, in a 
muffled voice. ‘It is useless to unearth old 
memories |”’ 





——, 





‘Especially upon such a festive occasion, 
eh? Bat I don’t apologise for reminding you 
of her, for you’re too wise in your generation, 
Iam sure, to be on with the new love before 
you are off with the old.” 

“To be sure!’ he answered, in a husky 
voice. ‘I have not seen the pretty gipsy for 
many, many years!” 

‘Tam glad of it!” returned Mr. Andrews; 
‘and I hope this time you are on for a really 
good thing. Your taste is not to be doubted. 
Bhe is ’ remarkably lovely girl, but looks very 
young ” 

‘** You'll find that’s all square,” replied the 
artist, lightly. ‘ She’s of age.” 

* All right. | I shall ask no questions if the 
license is correct. I'll take your word for it; 
but all I can say is that she wears well |" 

And the clergyman regarded his friend with 
evident amusement, then continued, — 

“T hope her weight of metal is good, Guy, 
for you're an expensive plaything for a woman 
to possess. Your tastes ever were considerably 
above your income.” 

*' Well, that will be all right, too, I hope,” 
laughed Guy Forrester. ‘'She is heiress to 
untold wealth ; but her father is an obstinate 
old curmudgeon, and we thought it better not 
to give him the chance of saying notous. He 
is a proud man,and he won’t care to have 
a scandal about his daughter's marriage. She 
is his only child too, so he is not likely to 
quarrel with her.” 

‘‘T am satisfied if you are, my dear Coz, but 
ZI should have preferred proper settlements 
myself. I like to see things in black and 
white.” 

‘Not always, Gerald,”’ laughed the other; 
‘black and-white got you into serious trouble 
once; eh! old boy?” 

“Oh! that was a long time since,” replied 
the parson. “Ihave got over all that now, 
and the little story is entirely forgotten. 
‘ Boys will be boys,’ even though they wear 
broadcloth. My dear fellow, you shouldn’t 
have such a long memory; it isn't con- 
venient.” 

‘*T don’t think mine is longer than your 
own, Gerald; but, look here, I haven't told 
May that you are related to me. I thought 
it better not, so keep it dark.” 

**Not ashamed of the connection, I hope,’’ 
said Mr. Andrews, witha grin. ‘‘ The Church 
is always considered highly respectable , you 
know.” 

Guy laughed outright. 

‘‘I gould never look upon you as highly 
respectable, Gerald,” he cried merrily. ‘We 
were boys together, you know, and you 
were always the biggest rip among us, and 
how you ever consented to get into that long 
black coat is more than I can imagine.” 

“Qh! my dear fellow, parsons don’t 
have the bad times of it you suppose. 
They go down awfully well with the girls. 
Even penniless curates have scores after them, 
and I have drawers full of beautifully worked 
slippers ; but the worst of it is, the young 
ladies are so inconsiderate, they don't have 
them made up, and ié would cost a fortune to 
have them all done myself. I have often 
thought I might sell them to a fancy shop, or 
put them up to auction.” 

“I suppose they hadn’t quite ascertained 
the length of your foot,” retorted Guy meaningly. 

“No. I don't let things get so far as that,” 
said the other, with a smile. ‘I don’t mean 
to be led like a lamb to the slaughter just 
yet. There’s plenty of time,and I intend to 
look about me well before I let any one land 
me.” 

“Well, I really do think you would be 
rather like a fish out of water as a married 
man. Matrimony is, I should say, decidedly not 
your element.” 

‘I should not have thought it had been 


yours either; but then, of course, the case is 


different. An artist can go off whenever he 
likes. He has only to say he must make some 
fresh sketches, and who is to gainsay him ? 
A parson’s life lies in one place. He has to be 
precious carefal who he marries, for he will 


———_ to see a great deal of his wife, you 
ow.” 

in Guy Forrester broke out into a fit of 
laughter, 

‘I see you are as quaint as ever,” id, 
‘*You're a good specimen of a cool hand, 
Master Gerald, I must say ; but how the deuce 
; you manage to exist in this dead-and.-alize 

le I cannot understand any more than 
your choice of a profession.” 

‘Well, don’t you see, Guy, I have no 
especial talent, and I’m a lazy sort of dog; 
and when there is a big li in the case, 
why, it seems a pity to refuse it just because 
you object to @ black coat in your 
own parish. Oat of itIama — gentle. 
man, Who is to know me? I don’t weara 
badge and number like a ca and the cut 
of my jib is not especially clerical.” 

** Well, not very,’’ acquiesced Guy, looking 
at his — moustache and lazy, blue 
on wi meer y Rhee I es you 
lost the pros * good living when you 
got in that muddle in Jersey ?”’ 

* No, not quite. I had another chance given 
me. I was to remain here out of the way of 
temptation until the living fell vacant, and 
here I have been the past four years. Thank 
| goodness, the present rector can’t hold out 
; Many months longer. He’s what may be 
' called a ‘gone coon,’ poor old chap! but he 
, has had his day, and now J want mine. 

Southmore has been fall of many quiet 
' consolations,” he added, demurely; ‘and 
; you will be pleased to hear, Guy, that I am 
universally beloved 1” 

The artist and he laughed together. 

“We are forgetting the little girl in the 
porch, talking of old times,” said Mr. An- 
drews; ‘‘but who is the old woman with 
her? Not a pleasant addition to your duet, 
I should say.” 

Guy Forrester’s smile vanished. 

Girls have peculiar ideas, and May is not 
free from the weakness of her sex, I suppose. 
I confess I was not delighted at her bringing 
her, but my disliking the fact won’t alter it ; 
so the only plan is to take it quietly.” 

‘Quite so; and the young lady into the 
bargain. By-the-bye, I had a letter from 
the clergyman at-the old St. Clement's this 
morning, asking me if I knew anything of a 
Monsieur Henri St. Croix who was staying 
in the Island some seven years ago. I must 
answer it. What shall I say? I wonder 
what he is wanted for?” 

Guy Forrester turned very pale, and there 
was a strained and anxious look in the dark 
eyes. 

"He laid his hand on his cousin's shoulder 
and answered with such earnestness as to 
rivet his attention. 

‘‘ Look here, Gerald, it may be some con- 
founded nonsense about the little governess. 
Of course I did not behave too well to her. 
confess it; but it is too late to alter it now. 
Bat she would never be likely to trace 
Henri St. Croix as the successful artist, Guy 
Forrester; and I have no mind to give her 
the chance. It does not do for a married 
man to have little affairs of that sort cropping 
up. I hope I have gained a big thing this 
time, and I shall not forget you when I reap 
the golden harvest, Gerald ; but you must help 
me now. Write back to the man who has com- 
municated with you, and tell him that Monsieur 
Henri St. Croix is dead! If it grates on your 
conscience, salve it with the idea that such 
virtually was the case when he turned once 
more into Guy Forrester, and that the 
spurious animal is no longer existent.” 

Mr. Andrews gave a low whistle. 

“It is rather a hole,” he grumbled, “and 
& parson has to be go very conscientious and 
truthful.” 


The artist was not satisfied. 

‘There is honour among thieves, Gerald,” 
he said, half gravely. ‘‘We know too much 
of each other not to help one another over the 
stile. We have both been ‘lame ’ in our 
time, although we are so highly respectable 
now.’ 
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There was the glitter of mischief in both 
their eyes as the sarcastic words fell from 
Guy’s lips; while a puzzled look settled down 
upon the parson’s face. 

“I must think it out,” he retarned; ‘‘and 
I will promise you one thing—I will do my 
very best for you. And now are you ready? 
I think we have got through our business, 
and I must say if your intended has no other 
virtue, she is patience itself, sitting meekly 
down upon the hard bench under the notice 
board.” 

“Bother the notice board! Why the 

dickens did you name this old vault the same 
as the little church at Jersey ?”’ : 
: _ My dear fellow, it is not by any means an | 
‘old vault. The architecture is good enough, : 
only it is so hemmed in by houses that the 
poor church hasn’t breathing space. J didn’t 
‘name it, bless yout It was named before our 
grandfathers were born, All the churches 
were called St. Clement’s, which were built 
by any member of the Clement’s family, of 
which my godfather is now the sole re- 
presentative. 

“When my fat living falls to me I shall 
be Rector of St. Clement's, even as I have 
been both vicar and ‘curate in charge.’ It’s 
a little monotonous, but then I never was so 
fond of change as you are. There was some 
reason for the peculiarity. Some legend 
which has been handed down from generation 
to generation, but my memory is not good all 
round, and I forget it. 

“T never could recollect my catechism 
when I was a boy, and the Nicene Creed 
stumps me still, though I read it every 
Sunday. I have to stick to my book like a 
leech when I come to that, I can tell you. 

‘** Bat now let me see the license. Yes, it’s 
all right, Guy,” as his cousin handed it to 
him. “Bat I must say it’s a deuced piece of 
extravagance on your part. I never can see 
the use of spending money without getting 
any fan out of it, and banns would be good 
enough for me.” 

‘Bat what if you did not wish all the 
world and his wife to know?” 

“I should stiil be married by banns, and 
have them asked in the most crowded church 
in the metropolis, You should hear how the 
clergymen gabble them over. No one listens. 
They last ten minutes, going at it as fast as 
they can spin. No one will ever trouble to 
forbid marriages in sach places, I assure you. 

** But, come now, I shall have to be off to 
another funeral if you are not quick, old boy; 
and I declare the young lady is not looking so 
meek cor patient as I imagined. You'll get 
your hair combed for leaving her all this 
while alone; but business must be attended 
to, and you must make her understand such 
Metails at once. I didn’t ask, but, of course, 
you have the ring?” 

Guy Forrester produced it from his waist- 
coat-pocket, and the cousins turned once more 
towards the porch. 

(To be continued.) 
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Ox Horsgpack.—Happy the girl who sees 
the world from such a height! From the 
moment she is well in the saddle she be- 
comes a changed being. The roses spring to 
her cheeks, the light seems to leap from her 
eyes, her form is the inspiration of gracefal 
action, and she becomes a beauteous picture 
of moving health. And this, after all, is the 
best view to take of horsebuck riding. Aside 
from its charms, its dash, its buoyancy of 
motion, its special or general beauty, it is the 
most healthful exercise within the province 
of woman. It is better than dancing, lawn 
tennis, croquet, rowing, archery. There are 
many reasons why it is better, and one of the 
strongest seems to be that it brings continuous 
change of scene, which tends to rest the body 
au well as the mind. The fascinating effect 


which it has on the fair rider cannot be 


MY SAILOR LOVER’S LETTER. 


—O— 


I've a letter from my lover —the first he ever 
sent me— 
My lover is a sailor, and he’s sailing on the 


sea— 
’Tis such a manly letter, it surely should con- 
tent me; 
It says he loves me dearly, and that I his 
bride shall be. 
I wonder why he waited so to ask mein a 
letter ; 
He knew I guessed he loved me—it was not 
hard to guess— + ing 


And he myst have seen I loved him—I could’ 


have answered better 
Had he asked me ere he left me; it is easy 
to say ‘‘ yes.” 
Now I must write a letter, and I don't know 
how to write it; 
I want to say I love him, and believe his 
heart is true, 
And that I prize his honest love, and earnestly 
requite it— 
If he were only here to-night, one little 
word would do. 
If he were only here to-night, as on the night 
we parted, 
As then we walked the yellow sands, beside 
the moonlit sea, 
And he had asked the question that makes me 
happy-hearted, - 
To raise my eyes and tell him, ‘' Yes,’’ how 
- happy I would be! 
He would put his arms about me, and hold me 
to him dearly, 
And press upon my willing lips a first betro- 
thal kies ; 
But to write it in a letter—to say, ‘I love 
you dearly; 
I'll be your wife ”’—in this cold way love's 
first sweet joys we miss. 
Bat he is sailing, sailing, to a distant port is 
sailing, 
Where he'll await my letter before he ships 
for home ; 
I must not disappoint him; my love is never 
failing ; 
And if he does not know it, mayhap he will 
not come, 
So speed my happy answer,—‘‘I love you; 
Oh! I love you!” 
Oh, good ship, bear it safely across the 
stormy sea | , 
And as to me your letter, 50 may my answer 
prove you 
A talisman to keep you till you come home 


to me. 
A. K. 





AUNT DORA’S PLOT. 


—oI— 
CHAPTER III.—(continued.) 


Tue good-byes at last are spoken, and Lady 
Margaret moves slowly down the portico 
steps, followed by her daughters ; while Lady 
Bantem, having kissed her plump fingers to 
her dear departing friends, is retracing her 
steps to the drawing-room, when she is 
pounced upon by her daughter Carry, who 
had been watching the departing guests from 
behind a pillar. way 

“Oh, ma!” exclaims that vivacious young 
lady, “I heard you! Why, you can tell a fib 
as cool ag if you were born to the purple! 
I don't want to see the pale-faced dolls ! tee | 
knew well enough that I was in the house 
the time! They’d jast like to be asked up- 
stairs to ferret out what we are going to 
wear!’ 

“You ought to be dressed this time of day, 
Oarry! You are most untidy in the mornings. 
You are never dressed when le call |” 

‘*T don’t want to see the Stewarts, ma! 





estimated, provided she has a well trained 
horse and indulges in moderation. | 


They'll be jast ready to die of envy when they 





They will have to wear some 


see Our dresses ; 
starched and 


old-turned silk or muslin, 
ironed! "’ 

‘They will be sure to look nice whatever 
they wear. They are always neat. I wish 
you would follow their example.” 

“That is just because they have so few 
things to wear. They can be always tidy, 
ma,” retorts Carry, spitefully, as she goes 
slowly upstairs. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A YOUNG MAN OF THE PERIOD, 


Two hansom cabs barely escape collision 
in the Euston-road.  % 

Oae had come along the New-road, and the 
other had turned out of Tottenham-court- 
road, and, meeting at the corner of the latter 
thoroughfare, nearly ran into each other. 

Both carried fares, The hansom that came 
along the New-road carried a gentleman, and 
the one that came from Tottenham-court-road 
a lady, and both were bound for the Great 
Midland Station of St. Pancras, 

Having escaped uninjared, the cab convey- 
ing the gentleman took the lead. 

* There was a sharp race between them ; the 
gentleman keeping ahead until they stopped 
at the same platform, the one ai which the 
Maddlesboro’ train is getting up steam, 
and waiting for passengers. 

‘* What a coincidence!” the gentleman 
thinks, as he alights, and turns to look at his 
late opponent in the race, as she steps out on 
the platform. 

‘* What a finegirl! Whata faceand figure! 
and what hair and big, grey eyes she’s got !’’ 
the gentleman muses, as he puts his eyeglass 
in position to get a better view of the young 
lady, who, all unconscious of the admiration 
she is exciting, is looking about her with an 
anxious, uncertain expression. 

A small trank, in a neat covering of brown 
holland, a black bag, and a brown paper parcel, 
comprised her luggage. 

The gentleman’s admiration was certainly 
not misplaced. 

The girl looked about eighteen years of age, 
and evidently belonged to the upper working 
class. 

Her dress was stylish, but not costly. She 
might be ® milliner, dressmaker, shop-girl, or 
nursery goverriess. 

She was tall and lissome, with a fine 
physique, and looked just as robust as a happy, 
healthy English gtrl ought to look. 

She was dressed in pale, grey summer stuff 
that fitted her slender, graceful figure to per- 
fection. The fashionable black lace cape she 
wears on her shoulders does not conceal the 
slim, girlish waist. A white straw hat, gar- 
nished with mauve satin, is tilted over a small 
oval face of pearly fairness—a face made up of 
softly rounded cheeks, full pink lips, with two 
rows of ls gleaming between. This face 
is lit up by a pair of the most beautifal grey 
eyes, and a smile so bright and sweet and 
tender, that it usually captivated the hearts 
of all who came within her influence. Then 
her hair, so beautiful and abundant, is just 
the exact shade that suits her pearly com- 
plexion and the blue grey of her eyes. 

The sunbeams pouring through the glass 
roof seem to ges mixed and entangled in the 
golden mass so beautifully coiled and twisted 
at the back of the shapely head. 

Her box and leather ine are beside her on 
the platform, and she carries a brown-paper 
parcel and a cream-coloured parasol, the latter 
open to ward off the hot sun. 

The ticket-office opened at last, and the 
gentleman, who had so much admired the 
young lady with the cream-coloured parasol, 
walked as window and procured a - 
class ticket, just asa ap e 
young lady and inquired her denination. 

‘* Muddlesboro’.”’ SP 

The porter places a on her hoists 
it on his shoulder and walks off with it, while 
the fair owner hastens to get her ticket. 
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There was a small crowd at the window, 
and the girl did not seem inclined to press 
forward, when ae oan _~" seeing her 
hesitation, a C respect ° 

* Pardon apm eg If you yill tell me 
your destination I will get your ticket. 
There is a crush, and it is not pleasant for 
a lady travelling alone.” 

He lifted his hat gallantly, his courtesy 
and assuring smile winning her confidence at 
once, as she looks with her enchanting smile 
into the stranger's handsome brown eyes that 
look so steadily into her own. 

Dress, air, and accent proclaim him a 
gentleman, and his face is one that leaves an 

le impression that is never forgotten. 

“I don’t like to trouble you,” she says, 
holding out her hand with the money in it, 
and the next moment drawing it back, still 
hesitating. 

“No trouble at all, madam. I shall be 
most happy to serve you.” 

“Since you are eo kind, please: get me a 
second.class to Maddlesboro’,’’ she says, flash- 
ing a little as she hands him the fare; and 
her new friend pushes his way to the window 
and soon returns with the ticket. ‘Thank 
you, very much,” she says, with her beautiful 
smile, as she takes it from his hand, and 
lifting her black bag was turning towards 
the carriages, when the gentleman again 
interfered. 

** Allow me, madam. If you will take your 
place, I'll place your bag on the shelf,” and 
taking it from her hand he drew her towards 
the open door of a.second-class carriage and 
handed her in. 

She was the only occupant. The gentle- 
man closed the door, lifted his hat, and, 
peer away, entered a first-class compart- 
ment. 


At the last moment, when the train was 
ready to start, another individual appeared 
on the platform, causing no little confusion 
to the porters, who had scant time to transfer 
his luggage from the cab to the train. 

This belated passenger holdsa season-ticket, 
and is apparently known to the employés. 
He is a well-dressed, rather dissipated-looking 
young man, whose general appearance would 
lead most people to take him for a specimen 
of that paradox known to modern society as 
the ‘‘ masher.” 

He stands five feet ten, and has that air of 
lazy languor effected by the do-littler's of 
society. The hand that holds his cigar is 
slender, white, and shapely, and the diamond 
flashing on the fourth finger is of the purest 
water. 

He strides with insolent unconcern towards 
@ first-class compartment and looks through 
the window. Seeing only one occupant he 
steps inside, the guard holding the door open 
for him. He flings himself on the seat next 
the door, and elevates his patent boots on the 
opposite seat, and looks about him. His 
fellow-traveller is the gentleman who was so 
attentive to the young lady in grey. 

* Fine day,” observes the new-comer, fixing 
his round, beady eyes on the quiet figure at 
the window absorbed in the newspaper. 

-* Yes—very,” without raising his eyes from 
the Zelegraph. The late arrival, rather dis- 
couraged, puffed away at his cigar, and con- 
templated his patent boots im silence for 
several seconds, while the train speeds along 
the sunny landscape, leaving a long amoky 
trail behind. The younger man cannot keep 
long silent. Taking bis cigar from his mouth, 
he turns his languid eyes towards his com- 

ion. 

“ Have a weed old fellah, er?” he says, 
affecting an air of good-fellowship, but with 
an offensive leer as he holds bis handsome 
cigar-care towards the stranger. 

A shade of vexation passes over the hand- 
some, grave face of ths latter, and he bites his 
lips to suppress the rising anger. 

No, thanks! I donot smoks, and if I did, 
thie isnot a smoking carriage, you know?” 

“ Aw, oh, ah! I forgot—er—dem it ;—but 
the fellows all know—er—me-on this line, 





don’t you know? Any objection to me 
smoking ?"’ he queries, anxiously. 

“ Certainly not, if we have the carriage to 
ourselves ; but we may have company—ladi 
ey + boa, you kn 

** Er—I hope not— , you know—er. 
a. far—al do jon--0t—-tenedl on this 

e ” 

‘ As far as Muddlesboro’,” answers the reti- 
cent gentleman, 

“ Haw, indeed! So doI—er. Know any- 
body at Muddlesboro'?” 

“Not personally. I have corresponded 
with one or two people there.” 

“ Aw, indeed—er! You are a commercial, 
I suppose?” 

* Do you mean a commercial traveller ?” 

“ Er—yaas.” 

“Then I am not a commercial !’’ 

“ Oh—h—h!” 

There is another interval of silence, during 
which the younger man half fills the carriage 
with smoke, which for « brief space obscures 
the vision of both. 

‘‘Have you ever heard—er, of Alderman 
Sir Giles Bantem, late Mayor of Muddles- 
boro’, er?” 

‘* Yos, I have heard of Sir Giles Bantem ; 
not I do not know him. I may do so later 
on » 

“Oh, you may—er! Coming down about 
the a ony eh?” P 

“ o,” 

“What are you then—er? Got anything 
to do with the—er—renovation of Gray- 
friars?” 

“No.” 

‘‘Not a landscape gardener, aw, or west- 
end upholsterer, on—er, your way to Gray- 
friars?” asks the modern young gentleman, 
taking his cigar from his mouth, and forget- 
ing his lisp in his excitement. 

No,” repeats the elder man, with a look of 
annoyance. 

“Then you must be—aw—one of them 
newspaper fellows, haw?” 

“No, Iam not one of them newspaper 
fellows.” 

“Then, dem it all, who are you—er, and 
where the divil are you going to?” and he 
threw the cigar-end out of the window in his 


aa 

“ That is my business, sir,” the elder man 
answers in a very angry tone; and the other, 
receiving no satisfaction, lit another cigar 
and sank into moody silence, while the train 
flew over the summer landscape, rich in moor 
and meadow and tawny cornfields; by castle 


and cot, mansion and homestead, waving 
woods and chalky hill-sides, babbling brooks 
and old-time water-mills. 

“A station at last—er—” exclaime the rest- 
less janior passenger, throwing another cigar- 
end out of the window, as the train slackens 
speed, and steams into a country station. 

Jamping out before the train stopped he 
looks back at his travelling companion. 


“« Well—er—are you coming along to have’ 


a drink?” he says, rudely, as, lifting his hat, 
he runs his fingers through his short, scrubby 
black hair, 

‘No, thanks,’ the gentleman answers, 
shortly, without looking up from his paper. 

All right, old man!” retorts the other, as 
he swaggers away, looking rudely and in- 
quisitively into the windows as he passed 
along the platform. 

At the window of a second-clags compart- 


ment he stops with a start of surprise and | 


recognition. The young lady in grey, that 
booked at §¢. Pancras, was the only occupant 


of that carriage, 

‘Oh! my deah—er—how pleased I am— 
aw—to see you. Don’t you—er—remember 
me, my deah? I caught sight of you at—ah 
PIR Slee Dig canines agg! a was. too late 
o be able to speak. ose cussed porters 
are always—er—in such a hurry, though 
the feilahs all know me. I have-a season: 
ticket—er—from. Muddlesboro’ to London— 
and co has my guv'nor—the mater—the gals 
—all the family. I live in Muddlesboro’. My 





—er—guv'nor now, is boss in that deadly. 
lively hole—er. Don’t look as if you don’t 
know me, my pet! You look awfally pwetty— 
er—quite chawming, ‘pon my soul—er——” 

“Well, I think I have seen you before. I 
think it was you who insulted me one evening 
in London,” the girl answers, in the most 
self-possessed manner, her sweet, low voice 
assuming the chilliest of tones. 

“T ingsalt you—er? Impossible, my deah— 
e~_"* 

“ You persisted in following me about, even 
after I threatened to call a constable. That 
was not very gentlemanly behaviour.” 

* You are mistaken, my deah,”” 

‘*I remember it, I am not likely to forget. 
I was out on business for my employer that. 
evening, when you accosted me in Regent- 
street,” she says, haughtily. ’ 

“Talways speak to a pwetty girl when I 
gee one.” 

“I ghall feel much obliged if you do not 
speak to me atall.” She turns her head away 
scornfally, as she speaks. ‘‘ There is a gentle- 
a one of the compartments will protect 
me, if necessary.” 

*'Indeed—er—shall I bwing you a glass of 
wine and a biscuit, my deah—er? I’m going 
to the refreshment bar!” he asks, appeal- 


5 thank you.” 

“Why not?” 

* You know why,” with a ring of contempt 
in the fresh young voice, 

“* May I come in this compartment, and we 
can travel together to Muddlesboro’,”” he asks, 
very humbly. 

“ How do you know that I am travelling to 
Mnuddlesboro’?”’ 

“I don’t know where you are going, my 
deah, but I shall have—er—to get out at that 
—ah—astation. © You say—er—you won't have 
a glass of wine—er? Vewy sorry—er—won't 
have time to get a drink before—aw--the- 
train starts.” 

“Don’t stay herethen. Go!” ; 

‘1 shall bwing that of wine back with 
me—er. It’s too hot to—er—travel. 
without a dwink.” ; 

_ “J shall not touch the wine,” she answers, 
decisively. 

She. turned her head away scornfully, and 
her tormentor hurried away in the direction 
of the first-class refreshment bar. 

The girl was more frightened than she- 

retended to be. Her assumed unconcern 
Rrmeacel when her tormentor went away 
from the window, A look of horror came into 


the pameatal grey eyes. ‘ 

“ What do? What will I do if he 
comes in here? If I oconld only see that- 
gentleman who was so kind to me!’ 

A shadow comes between her and the sun- 
shine, and looking up, she almost screams for 
joy, to see the very person she was thinking: 
of at the window. 

She half rises to her feet and sits down 
again, and her new friend sees that she is 
either frightened or excited. 

‘* What is the matter, my child?” he asks,. 
in his kind, sympathetic voice. 

“ Nothing much; but-I should like to leave 
—to change into another carriage, it it would 
make no difference,” 

* And 199 shall. But why? What has 
h 


h pened 

% at gentleman with the black hair and 
moustache has been forcing his conversation 
upon me, and he frightened me,” 

J you don’t wish him to speak to 
you ” 

“ no! I don’t know him, though he 
slatmog” meé as an acquaintance bécause to 
Me Tt eo eccls hoch Tieretined 

Tail annoying me, tho t 
to call the.polioe, He is gone to the refresh- 
gtd pap and ns “thie when he returns 
that he will enter” My saved 

“ And. you would like to leave it and get 
er another, where there are. ladies, for 
netance?” — 

“Yes, I cannot stay here,” and she stood 
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up and tried to reach her bag, but he was 
beforehand with her. Having possession 


of it with one hand, he took her small gloved 
fingers in the other and assieted her out on 
the platform, and they walked hand in hand, 
looking in one carr after the other, until 
they found one in w only three ladies 


were seated. 

“I think this will do. I would take you to 
the first-class compartment I occupy, but the 
fellow you wish to avoid has shared it with 
me since we started, and it would not be 

for you.” 

‘‘ This will do; thank you, very much. You 
pa gare =e kind to oy never 

your dness,”” and she glanced u 
wilh oush gileah of pastoes confihessead daily 
repaid him for any trouble he had taken ; 
and the smile that lit up the pearly face and 

grey eyes caused him to feel dazed and 


He opened the iage door, and the young 
girl stepped lightly in and took her seat. 

“Your béte noire is returning; don’t be 
alarmed. I'll look in at you every time the 
train stops,’’ he says, as he turned away, and 
hurried to his own compartment. He was 
not long seated when his travelling companion 
entered, looking flushed and excited, and in a 
very bad temper, and evidently under the 
influence of drink. 

“A nice think for a fellah to be jilted like 
= by a chit of a girl!” he says, with an 
oath. 

‘‘ What's wrong?” the elder man asks, 
with an amused smile, ‘' I can see something 
has wrong,” 

“Well, yaas, rather—er. Jast met a girl I 
know. Picked her up in London—aw—some 
time ’t you know.” 

** And she won’t have anything to do with 
you now?” the gentleman says, with an 
amused little laugh. 

‘Well, I wanted a dwink, and I went to the 
bar to get it, and when I came back she had 
left the carriage in which I had left her, and 
I found her in another compartment sitting 
— two hideous old guys of women— 
aw 

“I suppose you are acquainted with the 
young lady?” 

‘* Yaas—er—knew the young person in——” 

‘* Lady sir, lady.” The gentleman corrected. 

“Er—F knew the young lady in London. 
She was reg’lar mashed upon me, and so was 
I upon her. The ladies never—aw—show 
me—er—the cold shoulder, you know, I was 
dead gone upon this one—er.’”’ 

‘*How long have you known this young 
mo Were you introduced to her, and all 

“Not 'zactly. . Got acquainted with her in 
the streets, as hundred of fellahs do—er.” 

“Do you mean to say that young ladies in 
London speak to men who have the impudence 
to address them in the streets ?” 


“* Yaas—er ; but this.one was reg’lar mashed 
on me. She’s awfully pwetty, don’t you know.” 

« beam me before iaitanee started, the 
young you are ing about appealed 
to me to protect her from a man who had 
insulted her. Are you that man?” 

“*Er—I am the gen’leman who was chatting 
to her at the window, not the man who in- 
sulted you. Haw.” 

‘She got into another carriage with some 
ladies, and I promised to look after her.” 

“ Aw you did, eh? Awfully good of you— 
er—”’ ? 

“T also gave instructions to the guard to 
look after her when he. can. The man who 
- attempts to inflict his conversation upon that 
young lady, or offers her any other insult 
while travelling by this train, shall pay dearly 
for his ingolence.” 

‘“Aw—he will, eh ? Er—do you mean that 
as # threat, or a challen ? 


«+ F meati that he will’ have to answer tome ' 


‘itheiws leman. If he is not a gentleman 
Tghall Sennen him,” 





“Then I should certainly horsewhip you 

use I know you are not a gentleman.” 

“ Eb, you dem’d scoundrel. Who the devil 
are you?” exclaimed the younger man, pas- 
sionately. 

“That is the second time you have asked 
that question, and I don’t feel disposed to 
inform you,” the other answers gravely. 

“You would if you were a gentleman, er 
Do you know who you have been insulting?” . 

“No, and I certainly don’t want to.” 

“Then—er—I shall enlighten you, if you 
don’t object. Iam Mr. Chawles Bantem, and 
my guv’nor is Alderman Sir Giles Bantem, of 
the Holly hocks.” 

The son of the new made- knight spoke with 
a slow pronunciation as if he wished to im- 
prees hie hearer with his dignity. 

“Oh, indeed! If I have the honour of an 
introduction to Sir Giles Bantem, I shall tell 
him of this journey from London to Muddles. 
boro’, and I sball not fail to congratulate him 
on the high sense of honour that sheds such 
a on the character of Mr, Charles Ban- 

m, 

“« Aw wealy, you will—cad;" stung to the 
quick by the bitter irony in the other man’s 
tone. Young Bantem hissed the word “ cad,” 
but not so low as to be unheard by the other. 

‘“* Sir,” exclaimed the elder man, starting to 
his feet as ii to seize theother in his anger. 

“Muddlesboro’, at last ! Hoorah,’”’ shouts 
Mr. Chawly Bantem, as he opens the door 
and jumps out. His fellow-traveller follows 
quickly, and goes straight to the second-class 
carriage in which he had placed the young 
lady in grey, just as that charming young 
person stepped lightly out on to the platform. 





CHAPTER V. 
AT MUDDLESBORO’ STATION, 


“‘T sxpgct somebody to meet me here witha 
trap or a dog-caré!"’ the young lady in grey 
says, as her new friend joins her. 

“‘ There is a victoria and a dog-cart waiting. 
If neither of them are for you, the best thing 
you can do is have a fly to take you to your 
destination. Where are you going?’’ 

“To the Hollyhocks.” 

“The Hollyhocks! Why; that is where that 
insolent puppy you complained of is going.” 

“Ts it, really. Who can he be?” 

“T think he is ason of Sir Giles Bantem.” 

‘‘And I have come from London to stay a 
week with my aunt, who is housekeeper tc Lady 
Bantem. I believe he has.a very bad reputa- 
tion.’ 

“He may make things unpleasant for you 
at the Hollyhocks. It is rather an unfor- 
tunate coincidence, that he should come to 
the Hollyhocks at the same time that you are 
here !” 

‘* Yes, it is unfortunate ; bntif he makes it 
unpleasant for me I shall go back to London 
at once.” 

*' See, there is somebody come to meet him. 
He has got intothe victoria. That young lady 
is his sister, I suppose. There is a likeness, 
though she’s £o stout, and he is so thin.” 

“Yes, that is Lady Bantem’s carriage, I 


remember the livery. I daresay that is the, 


elder Miss Bantem. There are two, and I 
know they were dark and stout.” 

‘That young lady is rather stont, and dark 
and coarse,’ he said, in a tone that implied 
that people stout, and dark and ccarse were 
very distasteful to him. 

At that moment the victoria was driven 
past, Mr. Chawly Bantem reclining languidly 
against the cushioned back, a cigar in his 


lodge at Grayfriars. I am going to the big 
house on business ; the fly will take you on the 
Hollyhocks. Will that arrangement suit 
you?” he says in the most gracious manner, 

* Oh, yes! Ihave been a great trouble to you, 
and you have been most kind, and I am most 
gtateful to you ;” the girl answers, with such 
a lovely flash suffusing the fair face; and the 
enchanting smile so peculiarly her own lights 
her beantifal eyes and plays round the soft 
pink lips, bewildering the man beside her, who 
had ap to the present been proof against 
women’s wiles. 

“‘ Who is this?” he says presently, pointing 
to a young fellow who was approaching them, 
He was dressed in a sort of half livery, and 
was evidently looking for somebody. 

‘He is the driver of that trap over the way, 
and I think he is coming to me.”’ 

“I beg parding lady, but are you Miss 
Morrison,” the young man says, as he re- 
moves his hat, aud before the young girl 
ignoring the presence of her companion 
altogether. 


“Oh, yes! Have you been sent to meet: 


me,” 

‘Mra. Lane cent me to meet you miss, and. 
take you to the Hollyhocks.” 

‘Oh! Iam pleased that Aunty sent somo- 
body to meet me. It is all so strange here.- 
Is Mrs. Lane ill, because she promised to 
come to the station to meet me?” asked the 
girl, turning to the driver of the dog-cart, her 
eyes alight and cheeks aglow with pleasure, 

** IT do not feel quite so elated as you do at 
the advent of this young man and his dog- 
cart. It reminds me that we must. par, 
that I must pursue my solitary way alone, a 
prey to useless regret.” t 

“T am sorry for you, though you don’t 
seem to suffer much at present,” she answers, 
laughi aily. 

Noten I miss the presence that has 
brought a gleam of beatitude into my cheerless 
Hy ” 

“Shall I ’elp you up, miss?” aske the 
driver's rough;voice, as he holds ont a large red 
hand to the girl. 

“ Allow me to assist you!’ says the gentle- 
man, coming forwaad and taking the out- 
stretched hand. ‘Do you object to me 
knowing the name of the young lady 
who made my journey so pleasant be- 
tween London and Muddlesboro’?” he says, 
as he helps her to a seat in the dog-cart, 
the driver having placed her scanty luggage 
in the vehicle. 

‘“* My name is Eve Morrison!” she says, 
still laughing. ‘I daresay I shell see you 
again. Good afternoon, and thank you very 
much ! 


— 
ne 





CHAPTER VI. 
LANE'S NIECE. 


“Tr you please, my lady, I have brought my 
niece to pay her respects to you. Now, Eve, 
thank her ladyship for her kindness,” 

“* Why, Lane, can it be possible? Is this 
your niece?” exclaims Lady Bantem, half 
rising from her big chair at sight of the tall, 
gracefa!l girl, with the lovely face and glorious 
hair, that stands behind the stout housekeeper. 

“ Yes, my lady! This is my niece, Eve! 
Ain’t she grow’d, my lady ?” 

“* Gracious |” 

“‘$h’s much obliged to your ladyship for 
allowing her to stay a week with her old 
Aunty! Ain’t you, Eve?” gasped Mrs. 
Lane, brimming over with pride and pleasure 
at her ledy’s surprise at the girl's grace and 


mouth, and an impudent leer distorting his} beauty 


yellow face, as he atares at those two on the 


platform. 
“There they go! Did you see his viciou 
black eyes snap at me ?’’ , 


“ He has been telling his sister something 
abont us. See, how shestares and smiles at 


i -upk? 


“ Haw, — I should —_ to the girl 


in the second-claes earriage— eh.’ 


‘* Well, we must have this cab. There is 
only one to: be had. I shall get out at the 


uty. 

“ Why, my girl, you have grown ont of all 
knowledge. I would never recognise you as 
the little flaxen-haired girl who used to come 
to see Lane in the holidays!” 





Her ladyship sinks back in her chair quite 
overcome with surprise at sight of the girl. 

“ Why, Lane, whatever are you going to 
do with her? Your niece is a very pretty 
girl, Lane, and seems to be a greal above her 
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position, A girllike that may get yoa into 
any amount of trorble,” says Lady Bantem, 
in a calmer tone, and with her lips pbckered 
into an urpleasant moue. Her first surprise 
has passed off. Shecan keep her admiration 





some other friends. Why don’t she go there 
without coming here atall? An old woman 
like her, too. Why she must be eighty, if 
she’s a day.” 

‘* Just leave Aunt Dora to me, mater—er— 


for this beantifal girl within bounds. No|I’m going—aw—to take her up—er.” 


young lady who was prettier or more fasci- 
nating than her own girls ever found favour 
with Lady Bantem. 

‘* Well, [am very glad to see you so much 
improved, Miss Morrison, and I hope you will 
benefit by your visit to the country. Yo 
mast try to make your stay as long as pozsibl 

. Ob! you can stay only a week! What a pity! 
and don't have anything to say to the young 

:men in this neighbourhood while you are het®. 
They will try to make your acquaiatance the 
very first opportunity they have,’’ Lady Ban- 
tem cays, spitefully. 


‘** Don't be so tiresome, Chawly.”’ 

‘* Well, ma, what are you going to do?” 

‘*What canI do? I have told Lane to get 
the blue bedroom ready for her. Ah! here 


etter from Martha tosay that Aunt Dora is 
coming to-morrow.” 

‘II -can’é. help. it, my dear Em’ly,’’ 
says the rubicund little man in the mildest of 


pistes your pa. Sir Giles, I have just hada 


low couch. a * 2 . 
“No, Sir Giles; but you know that you 
family are—and always have been—self- 


A wave of crimson dyes the fair face of the| willed and defiant. Just think of this 


girl, and an angry light flashes from the big, 
grey eyes. 


tiresome old womun coming jest when the 
neighbourhood is en féte to receive the Steyne 


‘‘Lane, do you remember Miss Dorajpeople!” 


Bantem ?” her ladyship asks, abruptly. 


**Can’t help it,” he whines. 


‘‘Miss Dora! Yes, my lady. Poor Miss| ‘Here are myself and the girls buried in 


Dora! It’s many a long year agone. Miss 


this dead-and-alive hole, sacrificing the best 


Dora was the prettiest of all my master’s|part of the London season, because I am 


sisters.” 


anxious to cultivate the friendship of Lord 


‘‘Mies Dora, or, rather, Mrs. Bartlett isjand Lady Steyne, for the girl's sake. I 


in London, and is coming here to-morrow, 
Lane.” 

‘*Miss Dora in London, and coming here! 
Oh! my lady.” 

** She is coming to-morrow, and I want you 


wished to make things as pleasant as I could 
for the strangers coming to make their 
home among ts; and at the eleventh hour 
Aunt —_ comes to spoil all my arrange- 
ments!” 


to get the blue bedroom ready for her, andj This was a long epeech for Lady Bantem 


wait on her when she comes,’’ 

“I will, with all my heart, my lady. Poor 
Miss Dora! She is getting on in years now, 
my lady. She is older than I am.” 

** Well, you will see her to-morrow, and 
amake her a2 comfortable as you can.” 

“That I will, my lady. I am surprised, 


to make on this hot June day. It was 
delivered in jerks and gasps that were very 
distressing to witness. 

‘*T say, mater—aw. Can you explain how 
this—er— antiquated relative of the gov'nor's 
is going to spoil the good time you were look- 
ing forward to at Grayfriars, er?” drawls 


but won’t I be pleased to see her after all} Chawly, as he runs his fingers through his 


these years.’’ 


short scrubby black hair, making it stand on 


‘*Mrs. Bartlett buried her third husband | end over his forehead. 


just two years ago, Lane.’’ 


‘*It is no business of yours, sir. So don’t 


‘I suppose she is coming over here for|interfere,” interposes Sir Giles in a high 


good now, my lady?” 


tone, as he glares on his son and heir. 


“Oh, yes. Mrs. Bartlett is not going back] ‘It is stoopid of her, ma, to come to 


to New Zealand.” 

‘IT am glad to hear that, my lady.” 

‘‘ Your niece must enjoy the country while 
she has the chance, Lane, You must make 
the most of your time, Miss Morrison. There 
are some pretty places around here,” says her 
ladyship, as she struggles out of the big chair, 
while Lane makes an attempt to courtesy as 
she follows her niece from the room. 

— _ + * 


‘A letter from Aunt Smith, ma. Well, what 
has she got to say? Anything about Aunt 
Dora?” inquires Miss Carry Bantem, looking 
up from the slipper she is so aseidously em- 
broidering, as her mother enters the drawing- 
room after her interview with the housekeeper 
and her niece. 

Carry’s question reminds her that she 
has held a note crushed up in her damp, 
fat hand during the time she had been 
talking to Lane and Eve Morrison, which 
might be half-an-hour, or might not be more 
than twenty minutes. She now makes a 
futile attempt to smooth it out, but the 
crumpled paper resists her efforts. Holding 
it up with one hand and her reading-glass 
with the other, she looks over it. 

‘‘Aunt Dora is coming here to-morrow. 
That is Aunt Smith’s news,” she says, getting 
excited. 

‘To-morrow !"’ exclaims Carry, pausing in 
the act of threading her needle with gold. 
coloured silk. 

“‘To-morrow!" echoes Jo, letting Mrs. 
Haggard's ‘‘ She” drop on the carpet. 

“Hoorah!" shouts another voice, and a 
figure that had been lying perfectly still 


turned itself over; and without rising Mr. | 


Charles Bantem stared lazily at the woman- 
kind of his house, 

“Was ever anything so vexing, at such a 
time, too. She is only coming to stay two 
days; she must get back to London to visit 


England this time of day to be a bore to her 
relations, aw!”’ 

“It’s quite too awfully mean of her to 
come just now upsetting people’s plans,” 
observes Miss Jo, in angry tones. 

“Shut her up in the blue-room, and keep 
her there,” suggests Miss Carry, pettishly. 

‘* What will Lady Margaret Stewart say?” 
pants Lady Bantem, who is ready to cry 
with vexation. 

‘And what will the Misses Stewart say, 
‘Her sweet girls,’ as Lady Margaret calls 
them !” says Carrie, spitefally. 

“What a stupid Aunt Dora is to come to 
England at all!” observes Jo, without looking 
"Pu Hatefal old thing!” adds C 

“ Hate thing!”’ s Carry, tossin 
her black head. 7 

‘* Poor old gal!” sneers Chawly. 

“Well, she is coming to-morrow from 
St. Pancras. Who is going to the station to 
po oy ? Whois going to meet Aunt Dora, 

ask?" 

‘* Not I, ma, dear,” Jo answers, firmly, 

“Nor I, ma,” from Carry with a saucy 
sidelong look. Seg a 

“T sup sha ve to go myself. 
You ‘are Both very ill-natured! You know 
we must receive your father’s aunt with 
common politeness at the very least.” 

‘“‘That’s so, Emily. I will have Aunt 
Dora treated as becomes my father’s sister! ’’ 
gasps Sir Giles, his small round eyes looking 
out with a cunning leer from under his shaggy 
gray brows, the colour in his bloated 
cheeks being an ugly combination of purple 
and crimson. 

‘* Er—take me, mater, and I'll be polite to 
Aunt Dora, er! I'll hunt up the old lady— 


er, and see to the safe transit of her . 
ings, er, and otherwise make myself y 
usefal—aw !"’ 





“‘Oh, Chawly! how can you be so tire- 


voices, as he sits down very cautiously.on a. 





some, You are just horrid!” says Carry, 
with a saucy gri 

“Ob, ma, what about Lane’s niece? 
Wasn’t she expected to-day? Has. she 
arrived ?'’ Josephine inquires, laying down 
her novel with a yawn. 

** Lane’s niece! [ a forgot her, ma. Has 
she arrived yet? expect @ very smart 
girl!’’ remarks the younger Miss Bantem 
with @ covert sneer. 

‘‘Isuppose she can make dresses?’ 
observes Jo. 

“Do tell me, ma 
arrived yet?” «= * 

“‘ T have seen Lane’s niece. She came yester- 
day by the 4.30." .. - : : 

“I came by the 4.30,’ Chawly says, in a 
tone of sarprise. 

‘I saw Saunders at the station yesterday 
with the dog-cart. Did he go to meet Lane's 
niece ?” asks the elder Miss Bantem,languidly. 

“* He went to meet Miss Morrison. I gave 
Lane permission to send him, as she wasn’t 
able to go herself.” 

«I saw a nice-looking girl get into the dog- 
cart just as we were leaving the station. I 
suppose it was she,” 

“You did? Then why—er—in the name of 
the fiends didn’t you direct my attention to 
her. Dem it, Jo, you know my weakness for 
pwetty—aw—gals!” 

“That was a very pwetty gal. She was 
speaking to a gentleman,” adds Miss Bantem, 
with dignity. 

‘Do you hear that, mater? Jo could see 
the fellah she calls a gentleman—er; he 
travelled in the same carriage with me, and 
is a reg’lar cad—er!”’ and Chawly raised him- 
self slowly to a sitting posture, in order to be 
able to direct a savage at his sister. 

‘‘ Nothing of the kind. The ‘fellah,’ as you 
call him, looked quite a gentleman. He was 
no cad |!’ 

“ You think not? Allow me to know better. 
Not a cad, indeed! I told him that—aw—he 
was—er— either a commercial— er—or an 
Oxford-street upholsterer, or a West Brompton 
landscape gardener—er.” 

“* Pray don’t quarrel about him. I daresay 
you are both mi He may be neither a 
gentleman or a cad, and it does not matter!” 

“ Bat Chawly is such a bad judge of appear- 
ance, ma, and so positive in his opinion.” — 

‘* I suppose to Jo's eyes he looked more like 
the hero of a novelette!’’ Ohawly answers, 
spitefally, ag 

“And you might pose as the villain of the 
story!” adds Carry, saucily, glancing side- 
ways at her affectionate brother. 

“You shut up, Carry! If you just glance to 
the left at your—aw—reflection—er, you will 
see that nature cut you out for the réle of 
the ugly heiress, who is ready to—aw—lay her 
dot at the feet of the first—er—man that will 
mawwy her!” ; 

“Ma, will you tell Chawly to be quiet, or 
must I leave the room?’ exclaimed Carry, 
who had involuntarily turned her head as her 
brother directed, and caught sight of her own 
reflection in one of the long mirrors. 

That glance showed Carry a small dark face, 
plain and sallow, fringed with coarae black 
hair. The two bright black eyes and long 
black lashes, and the expression of vivacity 
that were her only charms, did not count with 
the young lady, who did not at all admire her 
own reflection. 

Sir Giles lowered the ne per he was 
reading and looked over the rims of his 

lasses at his hopefal son, his . 
in a way that his family knew well. 

“‘ Haush—h—h—h, Chawly, you are most 
provoking. Be quiet, Oarry, if you please!” 
exclaimed Lady Bantem, who saw a storm 


Has Lane’s niece 


brewing. 
Bo peace was restored. Sir Giles retired 
behin: the newspaper, and silence reigned for 


several seconds, until » who had been 
toying with the flowers in window stand, 
paused in that occupation, attracted by some- 
thing outside, 

(To be continued. ) 
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GERDA’S SACRIFICE. 
—o'— 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Amaset, Lady Tracey, felt pretty certain of 
the course her cousin had taken. She seemed 
to know as tively as though she had been 
present at the consultation between husband 
and wife that Rosamond had scouted the 
modest, but honourable position offered Rex 
as attaché to her husband, and driven him by 
lamentations and persuasions to the fatal step 
of applying to the Jews. Amabel had almost 
a sister’s love for Reginald, and she sorrowed 
very truly over his disasters. 

‘It’s no use, Belle,” said Sir James, kindly. 
“A man is what his wife makes him. The 
great mistake of your cousin's life was his 
marriage ; that once done we could not hope 
to inflaence him !"’ 

* But his wife is a lady, and very sweet and 
ge op et sn bate 

Sir James is shoulders, 

“She has oy to you as a lady 
would have done. I have no patience with 
her whims and folly! Why, if that poor child, 
Gerda, were proved dead to-morrow, I eapect 
Rex would have to pay a pretty penny for the 
accommodation given him. If he lives on the 
Jews for three years there won't be much left 
even of such an heritage as Castleton!" 

**T wonder what terms he made?’’ 

“‘ We are not likely to know. Really, Ama- 
bel, you must not worry yourself about your 
cousin, or I shall regret your meeting with 
Lord Castleton !”’ 

She would have worried yet more could she 
have known the terms on which one of the 
most opulent money-lenders in Paris alone 
would listen to Lord Castleton’s request. This 
son of Abraham, after hearing the whole his- 

of the case, pulled his beard thoughtfully 
and observed eo 

‘It is a game of chance; no human | 
can tell the result, It seems to me eq 
odds whether the young lady is dead or alive.” 

‘There is strong presumptive evidence of 
her death.” 

‘* Your wish is father to your thought, Lord 
Castleton. It is quite an — question.” 

Reginald shuddered. Had he really fallen so 
low as that—did he really wish for the death 
of his orphan cousin ? 

‘I can only repeat I have told you the 
whole circumstances!” he said, stiffly. ‘I 
am asking you to adanvoe a sum of money 
sufficient to maintain me according to my 
rank for the three years which must elapse 
before I enter into possession of Castleton.’’ 

** And what sum would you consider sofii- 
cient? The revenues of Castleton are large." 

“Fifty thousand a-year, and there is not 
the smallest encumbrance on the property. 
Besides, there is an enormous amount of 
funded property which must be mine when I 
take up my position as my uncle’s heir.” 

Pat SEP pe 

“ Bat ri ” , cunningly. 
‘“‘ Think of the risk!” 

“T am willing to consider that in the amount 
of the interest. I would not object to a hun- 


dred per cent.” 

‘¢ I must have more that that!” 

After a few moments’ thought, he said 
ns. 

os berg: you ten thousand a-year for three 
years you sign a bond empowering me 


to receive half your income for the first three 
years —T take possession of Castleton?” 
In‘plain English, for thirty thousand pounds 
he was to receive seventy-five thousand, being 
interest at the rate of a hundred and fifty per 
cent. Rex started a little at his audacity. 
You will not get better terms,” said the 
usurer, coolly. ‘‘ Remember, if Lady Gerda is 
found I have little chance of yer, my money 
at all. A young heiress could ly be made 


sible for the debts of her first cousin.” 
It seemed to Rex that accepting this pro. 
encum 


bered him with an avalanche of 





debt. If Lady Gerda were alive, he and Rosa- 
mond would have before them a life of grind- 
ing poverty, since the best part of whatever he 
might earn must go towards repaying this loan. 

“I will give you my answer to-morrow,” 
he said, courteously, ‘I should like to con- 
sult my wife.” 

The usurer rubbed his hands gleefully as the 
Earl departed. Lady Castleton’s extrava- 
gance was notorious, and he had little doubt 
what her answer would be. 

‘‘Of course the heiress is dead,’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ What girl in her senses would hide 
herself instead of claiming such an heritage ? 
Yes, Lord C. is sure to come into the estate, 
and I’ve made over forty thousand pounds by 
this little piece of business.’’ 

Rex did not go straight home; he met a 
friend, or rather an acquaintance, who knew 
nothing of his circumstances. It was a relief 
to the Earl to talk to someone who did not 
guess the troubles that encompassed him, and 
he readily accepted an invitation to spend the 
day at Versailles. 

It was almost eight when he returned to the 
hotel. Pauline announced that her mistress 
was in her dressing-room, and there Rex 
sought her. 

e knew his wife was beautiful. Her sur- 
passing loveliness had been the first thing to 
enslave his fancy ; but as he looked on her to- 
night he thought he had never realised before 
how exquisite was her face. 

The dressing-room was then lighted only 
by a moderater lamp, the wood fire burned 
brightly, and in a low chair, drawn close up to. 
the hearth, sat Rosamond. Bat what a sweet, 
pensive Rosamond ! 

She wore a gown of soft, clinging Surah 
silk, its tint pale mauve; there were dark red 
roses at her breast and in her hair ; her white 
hands were clasped in her lap, her large star- 
like eyes seemed fixed on space. 

“« Rosamond !"" 

She started. The spell seemed broken. A 
faint pink colour came to her cheeks. 

‘** Did you think I was lost, sweetheart?” 

“No,” she said, in a strange far-off voice, 
sweet as music, and yet with an almost tragic 
sadness. “Itis not you who are lost, Rex, 
but me.” 

“My darling, what do you meun?” 

She was trembling like an aspen leaf as he 
repeated his question, and for all answer she 
slipped her hand into his. It was not like 
Rosamond, who was singularly undemonstra- 
tive, and rarely showed any affection even for 
the husband who idolized her. 

“*My child, my Rosamond! I am waiting 
for your answer. I think you must have had 
some bad dream!” 

‘*Yes, that was it; it must have been a 
dream mustn’t it, Rex? I thought I heard a 
voice ringing in my ears—Lost! lost! lost! 
Lost for time and for eternity ! ” 

There was no mistaking the reality of her 
terror. Even with her husband's strong arm 
round her she was shaking from head to foot. 

“Of course it was a dream,’’ answered Rex, 
in fond reassuring tones. ‘‘ You have been too 
much alone to-day and grown nervous and 
fanciful. It was selfish of me not to return 
sooner.” 

Had he come in only half-an-hour earlier he 
would have found his wife absent, but she did 
not think it necessary to tell him this. 

“It must have been a dream!’ went on 
Rosamond, as though trying to convince her- 
self. ‘‘I seemed to see myself in a white 
dress all stained with blood, and to hear the 
air all filled with that dreadful, wailing cry, 
* Lost! lost!’” 

**You don’t look much like a lost spirit, 
a Don’t you know that you have an angel’s 

“ There are evil angels, Rex.’’ 

“Don’t!” he said, sharply. ‘Don’t talk 
like that. I can't bear it!” 

*' Do you love me as much as ever ?”’ asked 
his wife, with a strange sort of sob choking 
her voice, 

“ Just as much!” 





And if we were not married, would you do 
jast the same?” 

“ Jast the same; only——” 

“ Oaly what?” 

‘*T may be a poor man, you know, Rose ; it 
would be right for me to impress that upon 
you,” 

‘* Bat you don’t regret our marriage, Rex ?”” 

** Regret it, Rose! Have I ever given you 
cause to think so?’’ 

‘*No; never!” 

‘* Then rest assured, my darling, you are my 
first love! The first time I saw you I loved 
4 and I shall go on loving you to the 
end!”’ 


‘* Whatever I might do?” 

He laughed. 

‘‘ Whatever you might do! Do you know, 
Rose, you talk like one who meditates some 
awful crime?” 

Her fingers relaxed her hold upon his hand. 

Half marvelling at her silence, he spoke to 
her again lovingly, asking her if his foolish 
jest had wounded her; but no answer came. 

He found to his dismay that Rosamond had 
fainted. 

He summoned Pauline to his assistance, 

Together they applied restoratives, but fora 
long time in vain. % 

It dawned on Reginald then, with a bitter 
pang, what a fragile flower he had chosen; 
how utterly unfit to face poverty or hardship 
was the woman he had made his wife. 

‘‘Has the Countess been overtiring herzelf 
in any way?” he asked, anxiously. 

‘*T don’t know, my lord.” 

* You—don’t know?”’ 

‘‘My lady gave me a holiday,” explained 
Pauline. ‘‘I went out about ten, and only 
returned ten minutes before your lordship.” 

He was thinking of sending for a doctor, 


when his wife’s beautiful eyes slowly opened, 


and she said, faintly,— 

‘Oh! Rex, tell me it is not true!" 

‘‘ Of course it’s not !” 

He had no idea what she meant, bat he 
would have said anything in the world to com- 
fort her. 

‘‘I¢ was only some horrid dream ?” 

‘‘ That’s all, sweetheart!” 

Pauline had discreetly withdrawn. 

Husband and wife were alone. Rosamond 
nestled the lesst bit closer to the Earl. 

“I didn’t do it, really ; did I, Rex?” 

‘‘You did nothing, sweetheart! You were 
weak and tired, and so you got strange fancies 
into your head! ” 

But this did not ssem to comfort her. 

‘If I didn't do it he is here still, and he 
will come and take me away! Oh! Rox, you 
are my husband! Save me! save me!” 

Clearly she was wandering. 

Rex could only press her to his heart, and 
declare that no one should take her from him; 
that she was his own, his wife, his darling, 
and no power on earth could part them! 

‘‘ Promise that you will never give me up, 
Rex?” she urged ; ‘that is all I ask, dear!” 

He gave the  powew: readily, and the 
wearied eyes closed peacefully. 

In three minutes Rosamond was asleep ; 
and, leaving her in Pauline’s care, he went to 
partake of his long-neglected dinner. 

It was soon over, and he was sitting by the 
fire, thinking of his wife, and of the decision 

*he must scon make, when the door opened, and 
Rosamond came in. 

All traces of illness had left her face; her 
manner had regained its usual calm—a little 
graver, perhaps, than was customary, that 
was 

She came up to him, and put one hand upo2 
his shoulder. 

‘‘ Rosamond !”’ 

“T want to talk to you Rex, and to hear all 
about your doings.” 

He kept silent. He knew pretty well what 
his wife’s counsel would be, and he knew that 
his conscience would be against it. 

‘Did you go to see Mr. Levi?” asked the 
Countess, with a quiet air of determination 
which told she meant to be answered, 
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“I did.” 4 

** And what did he say—of course you saw 
him?” 

“TI saw him.” 

** Rex, you are too provoking,’’ cried his 
wife, petulantly. “ You deal oat your words 
like poison, a single drop at a time! Do 
speak plainly, and tell me what I have to hope 
or fear?" 

‘* My dear, I was trying to spare you after 
your illness. I——.” 

‘*T am perfectly well now. I want to hear 
whether Mr. Levi will help us?” 

“He made a proposal ; it rests with our- 
selves whether I accept it.” 

“What was it?” 

He told her without one word of comment. 

“ Of course you will accept it?” she said, 
decidedly, as soon as he had finished speaking. 

**T don’t know!” 

* You don’t know, Rex! You must accept 
it! It would be suicide to refuse!" 

“TI think Rose it would be more truly 
suicide to accept!” . 

“Why?” 

“Think of the price!" 

“Out of fifty thousand pounds a-year we 
oan easily spare twenty-five. It is only for 
three years; besides, you told me your uncle 
had left ever so much ready-money ! ” 

“You misunderstand me, Rose. If Gerda is 
dead and Iam my uncle's heir, exorbitant as 
Mr. Levi's terms are, I should not mind 
accepting them ; but you see we have no proof, 
no certainty.” 

‘That is Mr, Levi's look-out.” 

“« What do you mean?” 

** Of course it is clear why he charges such 
high interest; he knows if Lady Gerda is alive 
he will never see a penny of his money.” 

“And do you think I would let him lose 
it?” said Rex, sharply. ‘Do you think that 
I should be content to live under an obliga- 
tion to a man I despise? No, Rose, I should 
work until I died to raise the sum. I should 
spend my whole life in paying it off, That is 
what I dread, Rosamond! To live in ease for 
three years we may be hampering ourselves 
for life. If you would only be content with a 
quiet home-life until I am recognised as 
master of Oastleton we should have no 
anxieties for the future | ”’ 

‘“‘ I think it is cowardly to argue like that!” 

‘‘ Cowardly, Rosamond ?” 

“Yes; you know,’ humanly speaking, 
there is no doubt of Gerda’s death, there- 


fore you should have a little faith in your | 


good fortune !"’ 


He groaned aloud. Had it really come io | 
such a pass with him that he looked on the | 


orphan’s death as “good fortune?” 


“T must give an answer te Mr, Levi to- | 
morrow,” said the Earl, after a pause, “#0 | 
| love with him just because he happened to} y 
| save her life. It is plain to me that Mary 
| must be married.” 


we shall not be kept long in suspense.” 
“There is no suspense! You must accept 
his terms !"’ said the Countess, decidedly. 


“T only want to ensure your real happi- | 
; herself. She made the girl as happyas possible, 


ness.” 


‘And I want yours! I want to see yonin ; 
| Ivy Lodge so like home to her that the girl 


your rightful place as an English peer, not at 


the beck and call of some iragcible old ambas- | 


sador |” 

‘* You tempt me strangely, Rosamond.” 

‘* Then be tempted,” she said persuasively, 
putting one of her soft, white arms round his 
neck and kissing him ; ** be 
me happy, and write to 
Then we can leave Paris to-morrow.” 

** 80 soon?" 

«I am tired of it.” 


‘* A week ago you loved it. Rosamond, are | 
| varying expression and the wistful intelligence 


you changeable?” he asked anxiously. 

“T shall never change—to you.’’ 

“Nor I, Well, darling, I cannot make you 
sniserable, so I suppose I must accept Levi's 
terms ; only, Rosamond, I have all my life bad 


a horror of what is termed ‘going to the . 


Jews.’ I wish from the bottom of my heart 


I could have settled things some oiher | 
. | signed for lovers fell into her plans as heartily her hands as though even such 
‘as she could desire. Almost at the comcten tr 


way.” 
**You are too serupulous,” said his wife, 
kissing him again, feeling at last that she 





! this was not real work, and Miss Morton’s 





| mined one of them should enjoy the blessing 


i supple, a pink colour came to her cheeks, and 
: two months after her arrival in Keston she 
_ would have been pronounced by strangers a 
reuaded to make 
r. Levi to-night. | 
| she was beautifal; not beautifal with that 
| voluptuous beauty which charmed one in 


had achieved her desire, and she was right. 
The next day the Castletons left Paris, a 
cheque in the Earl’s pocket for eight hundred 
and thirty-three pounds. It was the first 
monthly instalment of the yearly income to 
be paid him by Mr. Levi. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Op maids may be divided into two classes— 
those who hate men in all varieties of the 
genus, and constantly warn their youthfal 
friends against the folly of matrimony, 
another kinder, milder type of spinster, who 
invariably prove far more arrant match- 
makers than the most mancavering mother. 

Mies Morton, Hal Bradley's aunt, belonged 
to the latter category. She had once been 
engaged herself, and the object of her affections 
removed by death. Instead of getting soured 
or hardened she developed into a very kind 
middle-aged lady with one failing only—a 
desperate fancy for “ bringing young people 
together," which sometimes caused her 
protégés serious inconvenience. 

She had quarrelled with her nephew Harry, 
because, instead of marrying a wife chosen by 
herself as “‘ just suited to him,” he threw him- 
self away upon Kathleen. She very nearly 
quarrelled with him later on because he 
declared he had no thought of wedding Mary 
March, the child of her old friend Irene Grey, 
who had in a very short time contrived to 
win the spinster’s heart. ] 

But perhaps the recollection of her own 
youth, and now resolutely she had refused to 
put another in the place of her dead lover, 
softened her heart towards Hal, and made her 
understand his fidelity to his wife’s memory. 
However, that may be, she gave him up as 
hopeless, and devoted her energies to Blanche 
and Mary March. 

For Blanche she could at present do very 
little; the most inveterate match-maker can- 
not marry off a young lady when her age is 
represented by a solitary unit, nevertheless 
her great aunt invited several promising little 
boys to tea, and tried to inspire an affection 
between them and the motherlesa child; but 


higher abilities were therefore expended on 
Miss March. Her first venture, Hal Bradley, 
had failed, but there were plenty of other 
gentlemen on her visiting list, and she deter- 


of winning her pretty guest as a wife. 

“Tt will be justas well to get her safely 
married before Hal comes back,” was the 
spinster’s reflection, ‘He doesn’t mean to 
propose to her himself, but he, being con- 
stantly with her might keep off other men; 
besides the girl might get to fancy herself in 


She did not confide this conclusion to Mary 
studied her wishes in all things, and made 


lost her sad drooping look, her face grew bright 
and hopeful, her wasted form round and 


very pretty girl. 
To my thinking she was more than pretty, 


Lady Castleton, but with a more subtle love- 
liness, which depended greatly on her ever-: 


of her soft eyes. Any way, she was attrac- 
tive enough for Miss Morton to be sure 
of triumph when she fixed on a young octor 


J loss he had 





as her protégée’s busband, and hwith in- 
vited him to spend as much of his time as he 


pleased at Ivy Lodge. 


One at least of the pair the old kady de. 


Miss March; he placed a very literal con. 
straction on the general invitation to Ivy 
Lodge, and after a month it was rare for two 
days to pass without a visit from him. He 
had heard the story Miss Morton usually cir. 
culated aomen to wen gh she a ant 
‘her parents within a fortnight of each r, 
and was alone in the world. To this double 
ascribed her sadness, and he tried 

‘hard to cheer her without betraying his secret; 
he knew that hearts like hers are worth the 
winning, and was quite content to wait until 
he had gained her friendship me Easy sr 
8 


and|to her of love. He never seemed 


her out for attention.in his visits to the 
Lodge, indeed he seemed far more at Miss 
Morton's beck and call, or even the little girl’s 
than hers, and so Mary had no of 
~- 2 eepeetinamete aye idee pes ttesckaetedi 

But Miss Morton was not satisfied with the 
progress of the wooing, and in an evil hour 
took upon herself to “‘sound” Mary as to 
oo views — — They were sitting 
alone toge : 
little Blanche had gone for a oak 
her nurse, visitors never came before luncheon, 
80 they were secure from interruption. Miss 
Morton gave Mary a thick skein of silk to 
hold for her, and thus having prevented the 
escape of her listener she adroitily introduced 
the subject. . 

‘‘Dr. Douglas comes here a good deal, 
Mary, don't you think so?” ee 2 

‘‘ Yes,” returned the girl with provoking 
unconsciousness ; ‘* but you know you always 
seem so glad to see him.” : 

“‘T like him very much; I consider him a 
most estimable young man.” 

“ He is good,” said Mary, simply ; ‘‘ he has 
such true, Kind eyes." ; ; 

“My dear, pray don’t speak of him as if he 
were a Newfoundland dog. Allen Douglas is 
a very handsome man,” 

A little silence, 


“Dear Miss Morton,” said Mary in some 
surprise, ‘“‘I daresay Dr. Douglas is very 
handsome, only I never thought about it.” 

* You ought to have thought.” 

“I don’t think I notice people’s looks 
much.” 

‘‘Then what's the use of your. eyes?” 

Mary felt she had given , though she 
had no idea how, ani‘so into silence ; 
but this did not at all suit the old lady. 

**‘ Don’t you like him, Mary?” 

*« Who, Miss Morton ?” 

“Dr, Douglas of course.”’ P z 

“T had forgotten we were talking of him. 
Yes, I like him very much.” 

“Tam delighted to hear it, Really, Mary, 
ou are more sensible than I imagined.” 

“Bat is liking Dr. Douglas a mark of 
sense? I don’t see how anyone. could dislike 
him.” 

“T don’t mean common, ordinary liking, 
snapped Miss Morton. ‘Tat won’é content 
the doctor nor me either, I ean tell you.” 

The orphan’s cheeks flushed; she would 
gladly have left the room but the crimson silk 
upon her hands kept her prisoner, 

‘He is an estimable young man.”’ 

‘“‘ You said that before, madam,’- : 

“And I shall say it again, it I like!” 
crosaly. ‘I repeat he isan estimable young 
man, and his wife will be a lucky woman!”’ 

“ Very, if she loves him.” 

“ — — jast now you didn’t see how any- 
one co p loving him.” 

‘+ Liking him, I said, Miss Morton, . The 
two. words are very different.” me 

“Well, my dear, the sooner your 
ripens into loving, the better I shall be d 
You've kept the young man on tenter hooks 
— — enough, and I mean you tobe. mar- 

in June.” » : 

Mary March dashed the crimson silk from 

feeble bonds 


her sense of 


freedom. 
meeting Allen Douglas knew that he loved| “surely cannot have-heard. you aright!” 
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, 
she said, indignantly. ‘There must be some 
strange mistake! '’ 
‘* None in the world.” 
‘‘There must be! You surely do not mean 
that Dr. Douglas comes to this house to see 
/ ” 
“_ Whom else?” retorted the old maid. “I 
‘am old enough to be his mother, and Blanche 
is @ baby ; of nag aoe a to see you.” , 
“I never though never su pits? 
cre Y thoughttal, coubtderst) Wess Si 
He’sa very thoughtful, consi man, 
he made up his tind not to trouble you until 


he had made feel at home with him, but 
I'm gure I reason for délay. He bas 
nieé al ready fo a wife, ad 
-@ Ot mone ‘MOre can you want 


oe y 
: ae oe 





than as a friend, but how could she convince 

his aunt of this? And then Allen Douglas, 

could it be true he cared for her? Oh! what 

. sea of difficulties seemed opening up before 
er. 

“Don’t fret,” said the old lady, gently. 
“There's many a girl, my dear, gives her 
first fancy toa man who has no fove to spare 
her, and is none the worse for it. And in 
your case it is but natural, seeing how you 
met my nephew; but I can’t bear to think of 

our life being spoilt just through a mistake 
ike this, and so I thought I'd fiwd You a 
, affectionate husband. There’s g 
marriage and a home of her owa $6 Have 

& girl from fretting afterfhe unattai s 


March opened her eyes in een $ 
t ‘and then clozed them. Hew Id 





Miss Morton’s words? T¥We, she 


keep bith unsettled |Web locénit of the charge a 
wehiy, a cu es Brad tee oat then she ad 
e cy was 
had been willy of nee the deed Miss Moiton 
Thy must tead of] With fibte of the léved a 
a hard Have thé} man who  n6 love or er,” and 
béur of ’ 2?” she had éventées excuse for mistake than 
Wasa point where might she | if Harry y had been ité . He, at 
might ¢hewse ; least, had saved her life; while the man she 
“T nev@e-aliiced Biwi 48 @8NG,” Whe said,| worshipped had been ween by her bat once— 
sad had never even spokén to 
“ ~ h A that ? 9 seo saute 7 ies werk on 
k he - roof o own 6 
“ thisk abort it, Allen Douglas | Snergetically,— 
wants sou 


t ai “4 4 
“He's Rr yaaa Yoo 


if you take mm’ cal oneal da 


one and get things j 
is such a lucky th for weddings. 

“Dear Miss Morton,” said the poor girl, 
huskily, ‘‘don’t be angry with me, but things 
can’t be as you seem to wish. I shail never 
have a wedding.” 

‘* Don’t talk nonsense!" 

* Bat it’s true,” 

«Why not ?” 

‘Mary’s cheek crimsoned; the real reason 
she would not give. 
: “T do not think it right to marry without 
dove.” 

“Who wants you to? What is to prevent 
your loving Dr. Douglas?” 

**T don’t know.” 

“ Be sensible, Mary, and you'll be a happy 
 .< He will make an éxcellent hus- 
¥ n aa 

“ But I don’t want a husband.” 

“Why not, Mary?” 

“Tam very happy as I am.” 

Miss Morton looked at her shrewdly, and 
again the tell-tale colour dyed face and neck. 

‘“* My dear,” said the old maid, in a gentler 
voice, I think I know what’s in your mind; 
‘but believe me you'll be happier far as the 
doctor's wife than wasting your youth and 
beauty fretting after a man who can never be 
amore to you he is now.” 

Mary started from her seat, the outraged 
pride of maiden modesty flashed in her eyes. 

“Miss Morton,” shé said, indignantly, 
“you have no right to say such things.” 

““T’ve got a pair of eyés, my dear,” said the 
old rr » equably. “ Why, that was the 
very thing that made me think of Allen 
‘Douglas, because I was afraid you thought 
more of the other than was good for you.”’ 

“The other?” 

Mary had grown calmef now, evidently she 
had been mistaken as to the object of Miss 
‘Morton’s inuendoés, 

“My nephew, Harty Bradley. My dear, 
T'm fot blaming you. Hal's a fine yo 
man, and he saved your life. It’s only nat 
you should ‘care for him ; but don’t let your 
caring g0 $06 far. He will never think of you 
in tha j.. Why, the man’s whole heart is 


w Foul be md listen to 
zs aout aOR eS 


for $ ve 


learned “ eve yet for and i 

_ *T do not Wantto you,” said 
Mary, with a sob; “ bat I Gan Héver marry 
Dr. Douglas,” 

‘* Nonsense!” 

“You don’t know what you ure asking of 
me, Miss Morton.” 

‘‘To be happy with a good man who loves 
you. No great hardship.” 

Mary sighed. 

‘You are asking me to-deceive one of the 
truest men that ever breathed ; to stand at 
Heaven's own altar with a lie upon my lips.” 

‘* It need not be a lie.’’ 

“It would be.” 

‘Then you own your mistake, your 
miserable infatuation?” 

‘‘T own nothing of what you accuse me,” 

‘* Accuse, indeed! Can you deny you love 
my nephew ?” 

‘IT can and do.” 

“Mary!” 

“I will give yous proof. If you told me 
of Mr. Bradley’s engagement ; if you told me 
that by some extraordinary mistake his 
wife had never died at all and was now 
miraculously restored to him, I should re- 
joice.” 

‘“‘Ah! yours is an unselfish nature, you 
would prefer his happiness to your own.” 

‘* How shall I convince you, Miss Morton ? 
I have never told you a falsehood, believe me 
now when I declare that I have no feeling for 
your nephew, bnt gratitude and respect.” 
Miss Morton was half convinced in spite of 
herself. 

“Then nothifg keeps you from becoming 
Mrs. Douglas.” a 

Mary shook her head decidedly. 

‘*T shall never marry.’ 

‘Have you ever thought of your future if 
you do not?”’ asked the old lady, sharply. 

Mr. Bradley, be it observed, had not thought 
it necessary to tell his aunt of the provision 
he ned secured for Miss March, 

wr 0,’ 

“Tam very fond of you, Mary, as I said 
before; but if you persist in rejecting Dr. 
Do I cannot keep you here.” 

“T shall be very sorry; but I must go.’’ 

“ Then you do not care to. please me? ”’ 

‘*I would please you willingly in anything 
elee; can you not forgive me and let me 





ae Sets if Ms ge tears fell thick 
08, "8 8 i 
and fist.” knew quite. well she was in no 


danger of loving Harry Bradley otherwise 


ptay ?” 
oy should like to.” 





“« Surely the decision rests with you.” 

‘Not entirely; I must think of Harry." 

The orphan grew white as death; was it 
possible this indignity had been put upon her ? 
Could Miss Morton have dared to tell Harry 
Bradley she was in love with him?” 

“* Surely” she could get no further, a 
sudden burst of tears stopped all utterance. 

Miss Morton seemed touched. 

“‘T feel certain when he went away it was 
for this reason. Until then, I had believed he 
cared for you, that you were comforting him 
for Kathleen’s loss. I taxed him with it.” 

* And he-——” 

“He said you were nothing to him but a 
friend, a sister; he said nothing would give 
him greater pleasure than to see you Happily 
married, A day or two after this he left for 
Paris, télling me he might be away for months 
‘r years. From his manner then, I gathered 
that he had guessed your secret,and that he 
would keep away from Ivy Lodge, lest his 
——s stiould deprive you of your only 
r ge.” 

i. Mary March put one hand to her aching 
ead, 

‘s He Believes it too—then there is no help 
for it, I must go, I must never see him Again. 
Thi erdel mistake will cost me both friend 
and hdme:”’ 

“Y¥¢ isin your power to disprove it,” said 
ee maid, sternly. ‘‘ Marry Allen Doug- 

as!” 

‘*T Would rather die! ” 


= te foolish girl.” 

“ Madam,” said Mary, proudly, “ you have 
ben Mn > ome to me, but this is a matter for 
my own décieion. Were my own mother alive 
éven she should not dictate to me in this.” 

"There was &n intérruption; the page 
brought in a telegraphic dispatch which he 
handed at once to his mistress. 

It was very simple :— 

‘‘Arthur Milton, Maisonette Rouge, Calais, 
to Miss Morton, Ivy Lodge, Keston. Mr. 
Bradley desires to see you at once. Heis very 
ill, but in no immediate danger.” 

The spinster’s hands trembied as she read 
the missive; but Miss March heard it with un- 
changed face. 

“You will go at oxce?”’ 

‘* Yes, I must send round to Dr. Douglas to 
atk him the best plan. Ab! now I remember 
he was coming to luncheon. Mary, our con- 
versation cannot be,resumed tiil I return from 
France, but oh! child, for your own sake, for 
all our sakes be advised by me,”’ 

There was no one to explain to the ladies 
the sudden arrival of the telegram; the fact 
was, after Harry Bradley recovered conscious- 
ness his spirits had been so low. and variable 
that Mr, Milton literally wrung from him the 
name and address of his nearest relation, and 
summoned Miss Morton, thinking she might 
cheer the invalid; now Hal's state could be 
ascribed to brain fever the episode of the 
poisoned fruit might be omitted. 

The young author felt thankfal he had not 
known Miss Morton's address in the earlier 
stage of Mr,, Bradley’s illness. Now, there 
would be no need to entrust the old lady with 
the mystery to which, the picture of Mra, 
Harry Bradley had given such an awful elue. 

‘‘T shall take Blanche,” decided Miss: Mor- 
ton, as she hastily diseussed arran 
with Dr. Douglas. ‘If her father is dying 
he ought to see her once more,” 

“ And Miss March ?” Mn cory the young 
doctor. ‘She will bea loré to you,’ 

“No; I shall leave her here to see that 
things look comfortable and homelike to 
Harry if I bring bim back with me. It isa 
terrible responsibility for me, dootor. I have 
never been out of England in my life.” 

‘“‘] wish you would allow me to escort, you.” 

“ Yous” with as. much surprise as, though 
he had proposed the public clock of -the next 
town as her escort. ‘* What's to become of 
your patients?” : 

“There is no very urgent case just now ; if 
we were to leave at seven I could see you safe 
to Calais and be back again by to-morrow 
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night; it is only an absence of twenty-four 
hours that would be required. Miss March, 
do persuade Miss Morton to accept my 
services.” 

And Mary did her best, being actuated by a 
—_ different motive from the one he hoped, 
and what was more she ed. 

_ Within a very few hours Mary March had 
bidden farewell to Miss Morton, her would-be 
lover, and little Blanche; save for the 
servants, she was utterly alone at Ivy Lodge. 

She saw the fly drive from the door with 
but one fixed ve, one firm determination ; 
before Miss Morton returned to England she, 
Mary, would have left Keston. 

She was sitting alone, rather drearily trying 
to map out her future, when Mrs. Leslie, the 
cler, man’s wife, was announced. She was a 
bright, sweet-faced woman of one or two and 
thirty. As she shook hands with her the 
thought flashed through Mary’s mind, that 
here was the very help she wanted, a friend 
old enough to advise her prudently, young 
enough to guess that her aversion to marriage 
had some real foundation. 

Mrs. Leslie explained her visit at such an 
hour saying she had heard of Miss 
Morton’s sudden departure, and had come to 
make inquiries for her nephew. 

‘* And so Dr. Douglas has gone with them. 
I wonder at that; I should have thought Miss 
Morton would have left him to guard a certain 
young “yh absence!” 

ary into the speaker's face, and 
a Leslie —— y 

as Miss Morton has prepared a dis. 
appointment for herself ?” 

“TI fear so!” 

“Do you know I guessed it, I felt the first 
t I ever saw you that there was a romance 
in your past life!” . 

“There was!" 

“ Why not tell Miss Morton so ; then surely 
you would be left in peace?" 

“TI have told her!" 
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“ Well ? ” 

‘She persists in believing her nephew was 
its hero; she says unless Dr. Douglas marries 
me I must go away!” 

Mrs. Leslie kissed her, 

‘I think in any case it would be pleasanter 
for you, only you must be carefal where you 


Mary March whispered her little story of 
how once before she had sought employment 
on her own account and failed. The rector’s 
wife looked grave. 

‘*I think you had better let me find you a 
situation ; you are much too young and pretty 
to roam about the world. Now, an aunt of 
mine needs a companion; ‘sheis a dear old 
— — I am quite sure you would be happy 
wi er.” 


‘* But references,” stammered Mary. “I 
am sure Miss Morton will be too angry to 
give me any.” 

“You won’t need any. I shall tell my aunt 
you are a dear little friend of mine, and that 
will be enough. I even think I shall exercise 


a little stratagem and not tell our good friend 
even your address just at t. My aunt 
needs some one at once. id you go to her 
next week ?”’ 

“Easily, but-——” 

“ But what?” 


et it not seem ungrateful to Miss Mor- 
nm ” 

“ The suggestion cf your parting came from 
her I thought?” 

“Yes!” 

“Then, my dear, you are wisest to take the 


initiative. Now don’t fret yourself thinking | 


about it any more. See, here is an amusing 
paper 1 was just taking home to beguile a lazy 
half-hour. I shall leave it to amuse you 
instead.” 

But the pa 
Left alone, Miss M took it up listlessly 
enough; but the sight of a fam 





name 
seemed to claim her attention, and she read 





hardly fulfilled its mission. 


[*X0U SURELY DO NOT MEAN,” MABY SAID, ‘THAT ALLEN DOUGLAS COMES TO THIS HOUSE TO SEE ME?"’) 
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on as one entranced, but no smile brightened 
her face ; instead, bitter tears rolled down her 
cheeks, and yet the subject of which she read 
was neha one—-sis Bee et eo 
presentation at Court o i) an a- 
tifal Countess of Castleton. ge 


(To be continued.) 











Tse Irmerant Barper or Persita.—A com- 
mon sight in the streets of Teheran is the 
itinerant barber. The Koran enjoins the 
masculine Mohammedan to shave his crown. 
The Sunnees shave the entire head excepting 
a long lock in the centre whereby, it is said, 
the archangel may pluck them out of the 
grave. But the 8 or Persian Mussul- 
mans shave from the forehead to the nape of 
the neck, leaving a highly-prized lock on each 
side, It is, therefore, common to see & man 
of the lower classes seated on the pavement 
going through the operation of having his head 


shaved, The g hair and the beard 
are dyed, and it is rare that one sees 

hairs in brag is 
henna, an orange. a ye. Many 
consider this so handsome as to prefer it with- 
out the farther a tion of indigo which 
most select. The tint, combined with the 


the baths of the P The public baths 
answer the of clubs and sewing circles ; 
the women go in the m a sew- 
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NOVELETTE.) 
BASIL LINDSAY’S FOLLY. 
—0— 
CHAPTER I. 


He was one of the most ere we young 
officers in the regiment—the best shot and the 
boldest rider; a man who, without effort of 
his own, found favour with his fellows, and 
that quite as much from his handsome face 
and pleasant, outspoken manner, as from the 
fact that he must one day—unless he contrived 
to offend an uncle who almost worship 
him—be the richest landowner in Blankshire. 

Basil Lindsay, at twenty-four, had the 
world before him. 

He was fond of his profession, but if he had 
tired of it Lord Keith was quite ready to settle 
on him such an allowance as should make 
— and an ae 4 easy. pa 

@ peer was remar ly complaisant. He 
never exhorted his heir to find a wife, but yet 
held himeelf ready to provide for Mrs. Lindsay 
whenever there seemed a likelihood of such a 
person existing. 

And he made but one stipulation concerning 
his future niece—that she should be of gentle 
blood. Race, country, religion, fortune, charms 
of face or mind, he waived all these points, 
and left Basil free to bring home a dark eyed 
Jewess or a blonde German. 

He laid down but one unchangeable con. 
dition—that his heir's bride should be a 


lady. 

His friends told Basil he was a lucky 
fellow. ’ 

The term ‘‘ gentle birth,” was elastic. It 
could be stretched so as to apply to anyone of 
education and refinement. No man in his 
senses, they , would wish to marry a 
woman without these; therefore Lord Keith 


was voted the prince of uncles, and not a few 





[** YoU MUST SPEAK TO THIS GENTLEMEN, DULCE!" SAID MB. VANDALEUR; “‘ BE IS A GREAT FRIEND OF MINE.” ] 


of his comrades envied Mr. Lindsay such a very 
amiable and generous relative. 

Bat Mr. Lindsay showed not the slightest 
inclination to marry. He went into society a 
great deal, was enormously popular, won 
smiles and kind words from many fair lips, 
but he never showed the slightest sign of 
wishing to appropriate any of the givers of 
the same; and a rumour arose that Lord 
Keith's heir was not a marrying man, but 
meant to be a bachelor, like his uncle. 

He was twenty-five when the news created 
® panic almost in Blankshire that he had 
quarrelled with Lord Keith. No one knew why; 
no one dared to ask; for the peer was a 
haughty man, and wrapped himself in a 
mantle of impenetrable reserve. 

The boldest of his neighbours, venturing to 
inquire whether Mr. Lindsay would be at 
Avondale—the Earl's country seat—for Christ- 
mas, was answered that Lord Keith was 
quite ignorant of Mr. Lindsay’s movements. 

No information was forthcoming from his 
fellow-officers, for Lindsay had been enjoying 
six months’ leave of absence when the breach 
between him and his uncle arose. 

You see,” said Dolly Vandaleur, a lieu- 
tenant in the —th Regiment, and Basil’s most 
intimate companion, ‘he broke his arm, and 
the doctor seemed to think it would be a linger- 
ing cure, so they gave him six months’ leave. I 
should think he rued the day he took it by this 
time, for the Earl seems pretty implacable, 
and the Lindsays are all famous for their 
obstinacy.” 

“ Bat, my dear Mr. Vandaleur,” gemanded 
his hostess, a very pretty young matron, who 
had played with the erring Basil twenty years 
before, when they were neighbours, and their 
two nurses used to join company, ‘ what 
a oll oe his should 

8 ers. 

oN y knows, Lady Erle.” 

My lady stamped her pretty foot. 

“You may not know the facts minutely | 
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enough to write an essay on them, but you 
must have some idea?” 

‘* Tdeas are not evidence.”’ 

‘* But you might trust me,” and she gave 
him a bright glance from her blue eyes. ‘I 
told Hugh this morning if nobody else would 
try to find out poor Basil, I would undertake 
the quest myself.” 

‘And Sir Hugh was not jealous?” 

‘‘Of course not. He knows we have been 
like brother and sister all our lives. He told 
me that if any creature could tell me it was 

ou.” 

Dolly wished Sir Hugh had been more 
reticent. 

** So now,” continued Lady Erle, “I am all 
excitement. It’s no use your pleading ignor- 
ance. Begin.’’ 

** Remember, I know nothing.” 

** But you suspect a great deal. Go on.” 

‘‘ There's a woman in it!” began r Mr. 
Vandaleur, plunging into the thick of the tale 
from sheer embarrassment. 

Lady Erle opened her blue =. 

‘* I might have guessed it! There generally 
is, you know, in affairs of this kind; but, you 
see, I never looked on Basil as a marrying 
man; he was not even given to flirtation!" 

“The rumour goes,’’ went on Mr. Van- 
daleur, “that she was an actress at some 
miserable little theatre at a seaside town, and 
poor Basil had the bad luck to see her act 
Juliet, and forthwith conceived the idea of 
playing Romeo.” 

“ And he married her? ” 

Dolly shook his head. 

‘* Whether it isan engagement, or whether 
the fatal step has actually been taken, I can’s 
say. Lord Keith got wind of it, and threatened 
© forbid the banns. I had a few lines from 

asil——’’ 

“ And you actually said you did not know 


anything 
rf I don’t. He's not the kind of fellow to 
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put his troubles on paper. I knew less even 
than I've told you when I got his note.” 

“ And what did he say in it?” 

“ He asked me to pack up certain 


Erle looked thoughtful. 
« @id ydu do?” > 
“Do?” echoed Dolly. “ 
asked of course ! was: 
should 4 


“ You know, I meant what do abot 
him? ‘Yeuaiest have had an addawue.” 


“ Tt seems a mystery |” 

“ He must have married het!” said Vande- 
leur, slowly. “If it was m @n engage- 
ment we should have seen of him |! 
No; I expect they wére meftied at once, and 
are now ing th®ir honeymoon abtoad. 
stay on the stage, I 


“ Of course not!” 

** He has not sold ont, that much I ascer- 
tained. At least not yet; but I don’t see 
what else he could do,-poor fellow, if Lord 
Keith remains obstinate. Fancy Basil as a 
married man living on a lieutenant’s pay, 
when, as a bachelor, he had an allowance of 
four figares to eke it gut! ”’ 

Lady Erle looked grave. 

“* It seems a great pity.” 

** Well, you see,’”’ said Dolly, slowly, ‘‘ we 
don't know the ins-and-outs. Basil [had 
never been in love, 50 he was likely to take 
the fever madly; but, on the other hand, I 
don’t see Lord Keith is to blame. For four 
years he has given out all he required for the 
future Countess was, that she should be of 

tle birth. If with the world to choose 
rom after that Basil chose to marry a nobody, 
T think it's his own fault. But I’m afraid 
‘he'll be wretched enough, poor beggar, when 
he gets over the first excitement. I’ve known 
a@ good many men, Lady Erle, but I never met 
one to who I should fancy an ill-bred woman 
would be more repuguant than poor Lind- 
say ! ” 

** And we can do nothing ?” 

‘*Well,” reflected Vandaleur, “if you 
found out where they lived you might call 
on her!” 

Lady Erle drew her little head up proudly. 

‘*De you think I want to associate with a 
‘woman like that? It was poor Basil I wanted 
to help, not the low-born adventurer who has 
enslaved him in her toils.’’ 

Dolly Vandaleur shook his head. He was 
not very learned in book-lore, but he had 
= up a good deal of worldly wisdom in 
‘his quarter of a century’s existence. 

* You can’t help a married man and ignore 
his wife,” he said, decidedly. “Depend 
upon it, Lady Erle, poor Basil will find out 
his mistake quite soon enough. It he wants 
bis old friends he knows where to find them. 


Meanwhile I see nothing for it but to wait. | 


Remember it’s all conjecture and rumour at 
present; we don’t even know positively that 
he’s married ! ” 


“Well,” said Sir Hugh, a broad-shouldered | 





ad — bay - ten a fairy 
wife. “ Well, jory, did you get any 
satisfaction out of young Vandalewe ? f 
Marjory told her story. Her was 
such a one—Sir Hugh and she were so 
perfectly united. She knéw he would not 
Fat Bw regrets for her old playfellow; 
they were not entirely sh ones. 
In Matjory’s happy lot there was one thorn. 
Two years ago the death of Sir. Hugh’s 
mother had brought his sister to share 
home. Beatrice Erle was a beautifal girl of 
twenty—clever, talented, and fasci 
Marjory loved her dearly ; but after five years 
of undivided enjoyment of her hus a 
inmate, however hice, was & 
was honestly fond of Beatrice, but she 
would have been em y —_ — 
maftied, a8 indsay 
‘to her the fittest parti for the heiress. 
own interest in him was entitely 
sisterly that she ae enjoyéd her fivho- 
cent ick wt 





ve 
& 


And then the strangest thing happened at 
Homburg. Alone, in a foreign land, they came 
upon Basil Lindsay, ill—the doctors said 
dying—of a terrible malignant fever. Lord 
Keith’s anger melted then. He sent the first 
physician, the best nurses, to his nephew, and 
even condescended to let his valet inquire of 

kind of was 


e seeried |»: 


The Ela without my even 
Lord me = 
probably to out off om a ” 
Bir H 7 busy 


ugh started. 

“Thad férgotten. I thought Wie property 
was . Of course, he ona Teave it to a 
charity if he | What’ pity!” 

* And has not 


@penny! Oaly fanty, 

Hugh, if Lord Keith keeps obaneane, he and 
the actress will adtually be a pauper Earl and 
Countess! " 

“ Have you told Bee?” 

“Nol” 

‘I think she rather fancied Basil.’ 

“She will hear.soon enough,” returned 
Marjory. ‘Ill news travels swiftly.” 

Just three weeks after this Blankshire was 


astounded. Lord Keith was married by special | ha 


license to the Honorable Marion Lisle, a por- 
{i mless beauty, whose ambition was probably 
gratified by such a splendid match, in spite of 
the bridegroom's sixty odd years. 





Basil’s name was not even mentioned in| 
the interview Lord Keith held with his. 
lawyers. Three thousand a year was settled | 
on the new Countess for her life, to revert to 
her younger children, and the estate of Avon- 
dale, and ‘all the Bari’s other , now 
entailed, on her eldest son, or daughter in’ 
default of a son. 

The match created quite a sensation in 
Blankshire. The bride was beautifal, well- | 
bred, and of remarkably sweet temper, She | 
wasiseven-and-twenty, entitely dependent on 
some distant relations, Marjory Erle declared | 
it was a great thing for hor to be Lady Keith; 
bat even Basil’s pattizan admitted Miss 
Lisle would never have socepted her elderly | 
admirer had she had a spark of regard for 
any other suitor in Blankshire, where she had 
spent her childhood. Marion’s romance was 
public property. } 

She had. been engaged at seventeen 
to her cousin, who, three months later, 
died a soldier’s death. At first inconsolable, ‘ 
her grief had softened in years to a gentle 
gravity not unpleasing. Many a one had tried 
to win her heart from its allegiance’ to the 
dead, but Marion had stood firm. Her father's 
death, a yepr before Basil Lindsay's fqlly, had, | 
however, ee changed her position, | 
Her life was one of daily hum: 
haps she t, the respect and esteem she} 
felt for Lord Keith would satisfy him. He 
knew her story, and was content to"take her | 
as she was; so in less than a mionth after | 
Dolly Vandaleur’s tée-a-téte with Lady Erle, | 


Marion's wedding bells chimed, and she went anétell 
abroad with her husband. POL f 


iliations. Per- pay 


¥e you, 
of WWarriage 
aieeaee . I've 
fi 10%, Til settle 
be something. 


i 
thousand in 
that on you at once; itll 
a 
Hé did not finish his sentence, bat Basil 
understood he meant, “If any children come 
to rob you of Avondale.” 
“I’m glad you're married,” said Mr, Lind- 
say, languidly. ‘Miss Lisle was always an 
angel! 4 should say. she would make any man 


Psa Keith's curiosity got the better of 
him. 

‘Bat where's your wife?” he demanded, 
* the creature who robbed you of your birth- 
right ? Marion = an angel, but I'd en 
married her and spoiled your prospec 
for that woman, that low-bred actress you let 
ensnare you.” 

A troubled look crossed the invalid’s face. 
The Earl remembered Marion's injunction 
that the pationt was in no wise to be excited, 


{ and felt a twinge of remorse 


* esr Non more abort Sheigt anes 
apologetically, ‘I suppose: you t 
9 perfection, and worth any sacrifice. But 
where isshe? After all you'd given up for her, 
surely she didn’t desert you in sickness?” 

‘You are under some strange mistake,” 
said Basil, slowly. “I have no wife.” 

‘Do ae ea she died ?’’ cried po mee 
once again forgetting precaution. “ can’ 
deny that you were perfectly infatuated with 
a third-rate actress, and intended to matry 
her!” 

“I was infatuated,” admitted Basil, “and I 
meant to matry her. But men can’t always 
catry out their intentions. The—the lady 
you allude to has parted from me as com- 

letely as though-death had claimed her. She 
Sas no thought of martying me, nor I her. 
But for this illness I should have rejoined my 
regimént before now, though I doubt my own 
powers of making both ends meet on my 
mm 

“You will never have to try,” declared the 
Earl. ° “Of course, allowance ‘will be 
continued ; in’ fact, 
thotsand on you at ofce, Oh, 
were you 60 a? - Why couldn’s 

me I was mistaken, family? 
thought of disgracing your family? 
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youessuies has come of it? Youcan never] Beatrice is not at home; she is spending 


Lora Keith, or Master of Avondale!” 
Basil smiled half i 


Chrietmas in Devonshire.” 
“ Miss Erle is charming, bat I would rather 


y. 
‘‘ My dear uncle, I could not write and say | talk to you. ‘We two are such old friends!” 


what you suggest, for at one 'time I had every 


“Yes; I used to tell Hugh when you—she 


intention of =e as you feared. As for| hesitated here what word to use—disappeared 
e, 1 


yourself, believe m 


am very glad to find|so strangely, if no one else went to look for 


you with sach a charming companion as Lady | you I should start off myself. It was strange 
Keith. Avondale will mow descend in the|the Earl should find you on his wedding-tour, 
direct line. As for me, the liberal income you} and that Marion, whom I regarded as your 
speak of will be more than I need ; and as for | despoiler, should nurse you back to health. 
marryi believe me, it is not in my pro-j They say she saved your life ?’’ 


gramme. I don't think if I live fifty years 


ycu will ever see me With a wife 


“] think she did,” said Basil, simply; 
‘‘and at first I was ungrateful enough to be 


Lord Keith communicated this conversation | angry with her for it. 1 thought then I would 
to the Countess, suppressing all regrets for| sooner have died. Life seemed all over. Not 


his own marriage. 
Marion listened gravely. 


«He must have been very fond of her. I 


wonder what parted them?” 


because of Avondale,” he added, quickly, 
* but—other things,” 

Lady Erle understood, and concluded he 
had loved the woman who forsook him when 


‘I don’t care in the least so that they are | she heard his prospects depended on his uncle, 
parted,” replied the Earl. «‘ Poor Basil looks} not wisely, but too well. 


jast the ghost of himself, and, of course, it is 


‘“‘You are more cheerfal now. You will 


all that woman’s work—some mean jade, who | forgive Lady Keith’s kindness now?”’ 


jilted him when she heard it was in my power 


‘‘Ob, yes. I have my profession, and a 


to disinherit him. Well, it’s over, thank] soldier's life has plenty to do. I mean to 


‘oodness, and Basil is our own again.” 


exchange into a regiment under orders for 


Basil went back to his regiment and got his} Africa, if possible, in the spring.” 


promotion, but every man in the —th felt he 
was changed. Ten years could hardly have 
altered the gay, careless lieutenant more than 


those few months of absence. 


Marjory looked at him. 

“Must you?” 

“There is no ‘must’ in it. I want ad. 
venture and peril, It seems to me the Zula 


Everyone felt there was something un-/ war will furnish both; and you know, Lady 
explained. The woman who had been mixed/ Erle, I can afford to risk danger. IfI finda 
up with that part of his life must have been | grave in Africa there will be no broken heart 
a wondrous syren if her loss had made him/ at home.” 


what he was; bué men understand each 


“You know you have more friends than 


other, and all his comrades felt intuitively} you can count. You know we are fond of 


this was a subject not to be hinted at. 


Had Basil Lindsay spent hia long leave in 


prison or anywhere equally d al, they 
Suniel ta aveidiny For Auld Lang Syne I wanted to tell you my 


could not have been more 
all allusion to it. 
From their ‘tal 


from bis regiment to the hotel at Homburg, 


where Lady Keith and her husband ‘resoued 


him froma second-rate 


you—Hugh and I,” 
He smiled, 
** And Iam fond of you, if I may say so. 


news myself, and there is one favour you can 


k, a stranger would have} do me.” 
concluded that Mr. Lindsay went straight 


** You know I will do it if I can.” 
hand, and looking at her with his dark, violet- 


nursingandaninferior| blue eyes. “If I do not come back, and 


doctor, instead of which six long months had | rumour declares it was the loss of Avondale 


intervened! These six months held the man’s 
whole romance ; his life’a story was contained 
in them, but he never once mentioned the 
iod. His friends were equally reticent ; 
only Dolly Vandaleur, wanting once to refer 
+0 some event that*had taken place at that 
time, said lightly to another man,— 
Fay de yes, it was darmg Basil Lindsay's 
y.” 
And so the name stuck to it, unknown to 
the hero himself; the secret which had cost 
him his inheritance was referred to as his 


* folly.” 
Mr. Lindsay—a captain as he was then— 
spent the f Obristmas at Avondale, 


and, of course, met his old playfellow, Lady 
Erle; but even pretty Marjory was shocked 
at the change in him. 

‘* You must have been very ilb!’”’ she 69i4, 
gently, when hecame over to'call and found 
her in the drawing-ftoom. 

‘ Tolerably, bat-I am all right now.” 

‘‘And you don’t mind? ‘We were so in- 

when we heard it. I could have 
Marion !"” 

Basil langhed outright. 

**L.don't mind in the least. My uncle had 
& perfect right to marry if he chose, and I 
— it is the most sensible thing he ever 

Lady Erle threw up-her hands, 

“ After that I, despair of yon! Why, it 

Basil smiled e 4 

‘Lord Keith almost apologised to me, but 
you know he has been’ generosity itself ; and 
then an old maiden aunt of mine took it so to 
heart that she died last:month and left me 
all her savings. I can boast five thousand: 
& year, and you know:a bachelor needs no: 
more.’ ’ 4 ‘ el - ? ’ 


** We ‘have: less,’ said Marjory, frankly,| ment, 


drove me abroad, will you silence it ?"’ 

“Of course I will, but who would dare to 
malign you?” 

‘IT should not care for myself, but the old 
man here is fond of me. I really think now 
he believes he has done mea kind of injury. 
Tf such # report gained ground I know it 
would be pxinfal both to him and his wife.” 
I will put it down ; but, Basil,” using his 
name as in the old childish days, “you will 
come back ?" 

“Perhaps,” he said. There is no telling 
but my life can be spared now. I am first, 
with no one in the world, and Iam no longer 
the last of the old name. The baby Viscount 
must uphold the honour of the Lindsays if I 
fall in battle.” : 

“T hate that baby,” said Margory later on— 
an entirely false etatement, for she was much 
too: tender-hearted tc hate anything, and, 
moteover, five small people in the nursery had 
opened. her heart long ago to everything that 
was small and helpless. Still she was very 
fond of Batil,and she really thought, when 
she read in the papef of his ‘sailing for Africa, 
that the little unconscious heir of Avondale 
had- ‘something to’ answer for, since Lord 
Keith would never have sanctioned his 
nephew's departure had he been still the 


| lagt of hie line. 





CHAPTER II. 


Szven years had come and gone since Basil 
Lindsay sailed for Afri¢a, and in them all he 
had never once revisited Blankshire ; but news 
ofhis career had come plentifally, and the 
whole county was proud of kim, while Dolly 
Vandaleur said “quietly ‘to others — men 
who had served’ with him in his first regi- 





“‘and we find it plenty. .-I am so sorry 


“Yes, Lindsay wlways liad the making of 


“Tt is very simple,” He was holding her 


fine soldier. It was touth-and-po with him 
after that escapade of his which changed him 
s0. You could sée ‘after that he'd turn out 
something desperately fine or ‘tremendously 
bad. I’m glad it’s the first. There's a kind of 
honour in having onée Been ‘hand-and:glove 
with a celebrity! That's what heis‘now. Did 
you read the newspaper accounts—of ‘the true 
staff of which heroes are made? Thére’s praise 
for you ! And he’s to have the Victoria Cross.” 

He had it. He came to England for a brief 
month—about two years after he left it—and 
received the coveted distinction from the 
hand of his Sovereign, and also the honour of 
knighthood. He was Sir Basil Lindsay, K.O.B., 
now, and his name was in everyone’s mouth, 
but he showed no inclination to be lionized. 
He entertained his old comrades at his club, 
and spent a week with his uncle in Mayfair. 
Then, when “rm Keith believed she'd ‘get 
him to Avondale for several months, he calmly 
announced he had accepted a staff appoint- 
ment, and must return to Africa at once. 

And now it was seven years since he said 
that grave farewell to Marjory Erle, and her 
pretty ladyship held in her hand a note 
from the Countess, announcing hér nephew's 
return. 

‘*I¢’s ridiculous her calling him that,’’ said 
Miss Erle spitefully. ‘There's only two years 
between them; but Lady Keith is sc absurd.” 

For Beatrice Erle was still unmarried, and 
the thorn in Marjory’s life had grown more 
painfal. At twenty-seven the heiress was 
more difficult to get on with than at twenty. 
Even Sir Hugh, though not a very observant 
man, had noticed his sister’s temper, and had 
once ortwice, unknown to his wife—who would 
not for worlds have complained to him— 
administered a sharp rebuke to her for her 
rudeness to her hostess. The baronet and his 
wife felt Beatrice a little like an old man of 
the cea to them. For her sake they had 'to go 
through the turmoil of a London season year 
after year ; for her sake they filled their house 
with guests when they would far rather have 
been alone; and yet no one came to their 
rescue and relieved them of Miss Erlg and her 
twenty thousand pounds. 

At first she had had several offers, Perhaps 
she looked too high ; perhaps the report of her 


| imperious temper got abroad! Certainly for 


three years no one had asked her to change 
her name ; and poor Marjory began to wonder 
what she should do when the pretty golden- 
haired girl of thirtéen, now in the school-room, 
her own first-born, needed such things as long 
frocks and chaperons. Bee was fond of the 
lesser children, but she had never cared for 
May; and what she would say, when that 
young lady took on herself her rightful place 
as ‘ - dest daughter,” poor Lady Erle dared not 
think. 

And now a strange idea flashed ‘through 
Marjory’s mind. Here was Basil Lindsay at 
Avondale! Beatrice had not seen him since 
before his ‘‘folly.”” She knew nothing of it; 
he had always been a favourite with her in 
the old days; surely he would not be less so 
now when his name ‘was famous throughout 
the world! If only he would marry her! She 
needed—Marjory felt—a mind superior to her 
own to influence her! She was beautiful, high- 
bred and accomplished! She would do the 
honours of his house perfectly and reflect 
credit on his taste. As for love, she liked him 
as much a8 it was in her nature to like any- 
one and he—well, reminding their last inter- 
view, Marjory fancied it was not in his 
power to offer anyone love, and therefore he 
might well be content with Bee's quiet regard. 
As for means there was no difficulty. His pre- 
sent private income was five thousand a-year, 
besides what his profedsion brought him; an 
the little Vieconnt, whom Marjory had blamed 
as the cause of Basil’s exile, slept in the church- 
yard. A frail little blossom, he hadfaded within 
a year of his birth, and no other child had 
eome to the Earland Countess. It seemed as 
cértain that Basil must one day inherit 





Avondale as it had done in the summer days 
long ago, when he and Beatrice first met, 
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Marjory roused herself to defend her friend 
when Bee declared the Countess absurd. She 
had an honest regard for Lady Keith, and 
they were often ther, though there was a 
third lady in B ire who might be said to 
be more intimate with both—Mrs. Linden, of 
the Beeches. 

** Don’t criticise the Countess, Bee, J think 
she writes very pretty notes,and she wants us 
us all to dine there to-morrow to meet the 
Major.” 

Bee brightened. 

* Of course you will go? Fancy, it is seven 

ears since Isaw him! I wonder if he will 
altered ?”’ 

“Oh, yes! Hugh has no engagement; we 
will certainly go,” a Marjory, not think- 
ing it needful to tell her sister-in law that —_ 
before he went to Africa Basil Lindsay h 
“altered” so much that she did not see how 
seven years could have changed him more. 

“Tea it is quite a party?’ asked Bee, 
on toilet thoughts intent. 

“ Eight, with themselves. It seems Mr. 
Vandaleur came down with Sir Basil.” 

Beatrice shrugged her shoulders. 

“That man isa perfect nuisance since he 
left the army. He seems to spend his whole 
time in paying visits to Blankshire; he is al- 
ways here or at Avondale.” 

‘‘ Well, he is a very pleasant guest! I 
am very fond of Dolly Vandaleur.” 

‘*I wonder how a woman with nine children 
can think it fitting to talk like that.” 

Marjory laughed. 

‘* Perhaps the nine children are the excuse. 
I am such an eldery, motherly sort of person, 
Bee, that I have a kind of right to a maternal 


interest in lonely young men. I don’t think | 


Hugh would be in the least shocked if he 
heard me proclaim my fondness for Dolly 
Vandaleur.”’ 

‘‘ Not in the least,” said Sir Hugh, entering 
in time to hear the end of her sentence. “I 


have a great liking for him myself. He has — 
been a kind of adopted relation here for years, ' 


and I always predict it will end in his marry- 
ing May.” 

Miss Etle looked thunder-clouds, 

“A baby like that!” 

‘** Well, in three orfour years time she won't 
be a baby,” declared Sir Hugh. ‘‘ Vandaleur's 
the sort of man who can’t hide his feelings. 
I suppose the whole county knows he was 
po a in love with Mrs. Linden, and as 
it’s plain he would never get encouragement 
there he fixed his affections elsewhere. May 
is not so very unlike Mrs, Linden, if you 
think of it.” 


Bee swept out of the room in silent indig- 


nation. Husband and wife exchanged glances, | 


and Marjory gave a little sigh. 


“I wonder how poor Dolly offended Bee?” | 


‘He was not attentive enough, I suppose,” 
said Sir Hugh, simply. ‘Marjory, there are 
times when 
herself another home.” 

** Perhaps she will marry Basil."’ 


“T’d rather she didn’t. I’m in a most. 


peculiar position, Marjory. I'd give a good 


round sum of money to see her married, and ' 


yet I shouldn't like her to become the wife of 
any of my friends.” 

** Bee would a to much better advan- 
tage in a home of her own,” said Marjory, 
simply. ‘ Here she has always to be on the 
defensive. Perhaps it is good for the children; 
they say snubbing is a needful part of educa- 
tion, and it is a part you and I forget, Hugh.” 

“ For nine years,” said Sir Hugh, in an ag- 
grieved tone, ‘‘ we have put up with Bee's airs 
and graces, and she never gives us a bare 
‘thank you.’ Why, the town-house has only 
been kept on for her sake all these years. I 
mean to speak plainly to her in a few days, 
and tell her you can’t go to London this spring, 
and that if she requires to be there for the 
season she must make other arrangements, I 
am sure she can afford it.” 

‘Don't be mercenary, Hugh! Fortunately, 
our excuse for my not going to London is one 
she cannot dispute.” 


feel as if I must ask Bee to find |; 


And it was! With a tenth child expected | Erles will dine here to-morrow. I want her too, 
in May it was hardly likely Lady Erle could | If she says ‘yes,’ will she drive over in time 
go to London and act as an indefatigable | for lanch. Of course, I expect her to stay the 
chaperon in March—even Beatrice must con- | night.” 
fess that. ‘*But the child?” interposed Mr. Van. 

“ With her income she might set up a small | daleur. 
establishmentof her own,and hire achaperon,”| The Countess laughed. 
said Sir Hugh. ‘‘ Anyway, I won't have you} ‘ Don’t you know that Mrs. Linden never 
bothered any more, Marjory. Your ‘duty’ | comes here without her. Of course, we expect 
days are over until Miss May is presented.’’ | Dalce too.” 

“And as you expect Dolly to propose for} Major Sir Basil Lindsay had overheard the 
her she may never need a London season as| commission, and asked, when his aunt had 
Miss Erle. Dear old Dclly, can't you fancy his | left the room,— 
> at Basil's return.”’ ‘* Have you ever seen this prodigy ?” 

‘* Perfectly. And so we are to dine at Avon-| ‘ M Mrs. Linden or Dulce?" 
dale to-morrow to welcome the heir. I suppose} ‘‘ Both; but I meant the mother.” 

Bee is pleased?’ “I know Mrs, Linden very well.” 

‘Yes. I did not tell her Mrs. Linden was} Basil opened his eyes. 
there ; it would only have put her out.” ‘‘ And you are not weary of her. J have not 

Sir Hugh smiled. set eyes on her, and I am tired of her name,” 

‘* It’s @ pity one can’t choose one’s relations.| ‘Come and mend the first mistake now! A 
Now, what a sister Mrs. Linden would have} ride will do you good, and when you've seen 
been for you!” her you'll understand Lady Keith’s infatua- 

It was a simple remark, but it was true, | tion.” 

Mrs. Linden had come to Blankshire,three} ‘All right. I hate indoors. Is she in the 
years before, a young widow. She brought no / first stage of crape,or has she got into the 
introductions, had no pretensions to be any-| mitigated woe de mt?” 

| thing but a gentlewoman desiring a quiet} ‘Mrs. Linden! She’s not in mourning at 
, country home; yet, in a few months’ time, she all. He’s been dead over six years.” 

' had become the darling of the place! At Avon-| ‘ What washe?” 

; daleshe was almost a daughter tothe EHarl,| ‘I have noidea. A gentleman, or she’d not 
| and dearly loved by his wife. At Erles Court | have married him; probably a scoundrel.” 

: Marjory and Sir Hugh prized her as a sister,| ‘* Whatever makes you think so?” 

' and the little Erles were never so happy asin! Dolly smiled sarcastically. 

| her company. The rector of the parish adored} “ Because she’s devoted to his memory. Now, 
| her, and the curate and the doctor, with | it's always a scoundrel whom a woman loves 
‘ their respective womenkind, followed the/} most faithfully.” 

lead. Mrs. Linden was essentially awoman’s| ‘ Really, Dolly; your cynicism is wonderfal. 
woman, Many men lost their heartsto her; | One would say you had tried to replace him 
but all women loved her, only—as no rale is, and been refused !"’ 

| an exception of course—there was one who; ‘Every one knows that!" retorted Vanda- 
detested her—Beatrice Erle. leur. ‘She wouldn’t have anything to say 

Bat in all the three years she had lived in | to me, so we're just friends.” 
their midst Mrs. Linden had never volun-| ‘Perhaps you are waiting for the daugh- 
teered any confidence respecting herself, Even ter?'’ 
Lady Hugh and Marjory, her dearest friends,| ‘‘Iam not. I never expected to be any- 
knew no more of her past life than they had | to either of them but a friend; only 
heard from her lawyer before she took the I’ll never let anyone speak a word against 
Beeches. She had married young and lost Mrs. Linden before me.” 
her husband before her child’s birth. Mr.| “I'll be cautious.” 
Linden left her utterly unprovided for, but; ‘Do you know,” said Dolly, recovering his 
her godfather’s death had given her a modest good-humour as they rode off; “you are 
* property—a few hundreds a-year; andcountry expected to play the réle of public bene- 

air being recommended for her child she had factor?” 

settled at the Beeches. * Coal tickets and wm I'm willing.” 

Mr. Russel, who managed the property of} Mr. Vandaleur la 

» A family of eleven 








everyone in Blankshire, had admitted when he} “ It’s worse than 
bought the Beeches on behalf of Mrs, Lin-/ persons, nine of them under fourteen, are 
den, that he had never seen his client; but her looking to you for relief. In a word, Basil, 
godfather had been a schoolfellow of his, and you're expected to marry Miss Erle, whose 
he was quite sure the widow would bea temper for the last few years has spoilt the 
| desirable addition to the neighbourhood. happiness of her mother’s home.” 
And so it proved. In afew months there | ‘I'm sorry not to oblige the eleven, but 
| was nota house near where Mrs. Linden was I've no intention of anyone,” 
not a welcome guest; and as for Dalce,her| “She wouldn’t show you temper,’’ said 
little daughter, no child in the place had ever ' Vandaleur, insinuatingly ; ‘and she’s good to 
been more petted, but welcome everywhere, | look at! ”’ 
| and popular withall. It was tothe Keithsand| “Only one wants more than beauty in a 
Marjory Erle that Mrs. Linden was, perhaps, | wife. But, Dolly, it's no use your match- 
| most indebted. They put the seal of their ap-| making for me. I have no intention of 
proval on her so promptly that no one had/| presenting the world with a Lady Lindsay.” 
time to raise the question, “‘ who is she, what| ‘ Here we are!” 
was her husband?” until it was too late for} They had at a pretty bungalow sort 
mere curiosity to hurt her. of house, stan in well-kept grounds. A 
Adolphus Vandalear met her at Avondale | boy in buttons opened the door, and, saying 
and fell hopelessly in love with her. He never | his he ushered th 
' tried to hide his infatuation, but Mrs. Linden, | gentlemen into the drawing- e 


: 





' from. the first, told him she could never| Basil’s first idea was it was empty. Bat, 
| marry again. She must live for Daloe, she|as he drew a chair up to the fire, a 
said, simply ; there was no room in her heart | child rose suddenly from the rug, where she 
for anyone else. Sans pees with a huge collie, and put 
Dulce was between six and seven, as lovely | her little confidingly in Mr. Vandaleur’s 
a child as ever delighted a mother's heart. | Dolly calmly lifted her on to his knee, and 
; Lady Keith was never jealous of her hus-| Basil watched the pair, and thought he had 
| band’s devotion to this golden-haired mite, SS 
who was near the age of her own lost boy.| She was black velvet, short 
Marjory Erle admitted that not one of her | enough to show a good deal of black silk stock- 
brood had a sweeter face than Dalce. ings. Her pinafore was of snowy cambrio, 
Lady Keith sent her invitation to her|and her golden hair was tied with blue ribbon 
favourite very simply by Dolly Vandaleur. She was a lovely child, but her face had almost 
; ‘Tell Mrs. Linden,” she enjoined on her|too much expression. The dark violet eyes 
: the 


; Messenger, ‘‘ Basil has come home, and 
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telligent, as if her father had been a scoun- 
drel. 

Dalce could not take after him, for her 
smile had in it a purity and sweetness almost 
heavenly. 

* You must speak to this gentleman, Dulce,” 
said Mr, Vandaleur; “he is a great friend of 
maine.”’ 

Dalce got down from her perch and gave one 
hand to Sir Basil with childlike grace, then 
there was no time for more ; the door opened, 
and Mrs. Linden came in. 

She looked a little tired —for Vandaleur 
thought so—a troubled line on her brow; but 
+o Basil Lindsay she seemed a géntle, attrac- 
tive woman. i . 

Only, throughout the interview, he wasi 
striving torecollect of whom she reminded him. 
Surely, somewhere, he had seen hair that 
peculiar shade of auburn before. 

She accepted the invitation at once, inquired 
for Lady Keith, spoke gracefally to Busil of 
his African experiences and the changes he 
would find in Blankshire. But one hand 
rested the while on her child’s head; it really 
eeemed as though she clung to Dulce for pro, 
tection. 

‘She looks well!’ said Dolly, as they were 
taking leave. 

‘‘ She has coughed a good deal lately,’”’ re- 
plied the mother. ‘At one time I thought 
{ should have to take her south for the 
winter.” 

** Blankshire could never spare you.” 

“I hope the need may never arise; but 
Dalce was born in Italy, and, sometimes I 
think the English winds are too bleak for 
her.”’ 

‘* In Italy!” said Dolly, quickly. ‘I never 
knew you had been abroad?” 

‘*I have been half over Europe. Yes, she 
was born in Italy, that is where she got her 
name.” 

“* Well,” asked Vandaleur, in a peculiar 
tone; “do you still weary of your aunt's 
protégée ?” 

‘‘I think she is charming; but there is a 
mystery about her.” 

** Nonsense!” 

“ There is,” persisted Sir Basil. ‘‘ A woman 
with a face like that wouldn’t be alone in the 
world unless there was something strange in 
her history.” 

“She is not alone in the world; she has 
Dulce. A woman can’t help being a widow!" 

*“*She would have parents, brothers and 
sisters!” returned Basil. ‘ You seem to say 
this Mrs, Linden is absolutely alone in the 
world ?”’ 

‘‘ Her parents were drowned in the collision 
of the Thames six years ago, and she was an 
only child. Don’t let’s talk of her, Lindsay. 
I might have known you would scoff at all 
women, and, somehow, I can’é stand her 
being doubted.” 

“I will admire the child as much as you 
like,” said Basil, vely. ‘I never saw one 
more like an pe 

*Dalce means ‘my sweet’ in Italian,” 
su Dolly. ‘‘ It’s an appropriate name.” 

he guests came — the next day. Basil 
met them at lunch, still in her velvet, 
Mrs. Linden in a plain grey cashmere, which 
showed every curve of her graceful figure, and 
made her look even younger than Basil had 
thought her the day before. There was no 
embarrassment at the repast. Dulce and her 
mother both seemed thoroughly at home, 

The chilé was evidently Lord Keith's darling, 
and the Countess said, in a whisper, to her 


nephew,— ; 

“T am always 80 she isa girl; a boy 
would have reminded us £0 of little Lindsay. 
Daice is jast his age, and she has the very 
game violet eyes.” 

The afternoon went off pleasantly. 

Mrs. Linden and the Cotntess were at 
afternoon tea when Basil joined them. He 
lifted Dalce from her footstool and took her 
on his ate bo mre s = ee up ae 
approvingly. n a child's fancy 
to his hanineme face. 





‘“* Have you any little girls?’ she demanded 
suddenly, “to come and play with me?” 

Sir Basil shook his head. 

**T am all alone, Dulce.” 

** Mother was all alone once,” said Dulce, 
nsively, ‘but now, you see, she’s got me.” 

** And how old are you, Miss Dulce?” 

Bat it was her mother’s voice answered. 

‘* Dulce will be seven next September.” 

Basil balf shuddered. 

He hated the month of September ; it held a 
fatal anniversary for him. If he possibly 
could, he liked, on the last day of that month, 
— to see a calendar, or remember the date 
at all. 

‘* Twas four when-we came here,”’ proclaimed 
Dalce. ‘‘Nina Erle is just my age, and she 
has eight brothers and sisters; brt then, she’s 
got an aunt,” as though that fact were a draw- 
back to Nina’s lot. 

‘‘ Evidently Miss Erle is not a favourite of 
yours, Dulce ?’’ said Lady Keith, gently. 

Dulce shook her head. 

‘* She’s not like mother.” 

“Iv’s time you went upstairs to nurse, 
Dulce,” said Mrs, Linden, rising. 

As Sir Basil put Dulce gently on the ground, 
their hands met. 

He felt a strange thrill run through him. 
She crimsoned to the roots of her hair, 
Another moment, and she had disappeared, 
leading her little girl. 

‘‘I wish she would stay with us for the 
winter! ” said Lady Keith, regretfully. ‘It 
is milder up here than out on that bleak road 
where the Beeches stand ; but she is very in- 
dependent. Three days is the longest visit I 
can ever get!” 

‘Did the father die of decline, that she is 
80 apxions about the child?” azked Sir Basil, 
whose thoughts seemed to run in the most un- 
accountable way on the absent Mr. Linden. 

“‘I don’t know. I never heard. I always 
fancy it was not a happy marriage.” 

“Why?” 

‘“‘T don’t know.” 

Marjory Lady Erle welcomed her old play- 
fellow gleefally. 

A comely matron she looked in her pearls 
and black velvet! 

Only thirty-two, despite the nine children, 
Beatrice threw in her teeth. Bee herself was 
resplendent in crimson silk, half shaded by 
Brussel’s net, rather too prononcé for a 
quiet dinner, as Basil thought, when Mrs. 
Linden anal down - soft _— ~s a few 
sprays of @ grey heliotrope her only orna- 
ment; and he rather wished his aunt had not 
assigned him to the heiress, when the widow 
followed on Dolly’s arm. 

Mias Erle seemed satisfied with the arrange- 
ment. She talked to him a good deal during 
dinner, and talked well; but Basil found his 
attention flagging, and more than once caught 
himeelf listening to the conversation opposite, 
and wondering whether Mrs. Linden and 
Vandaleur were only friends after all. 

*“‘Oh!” said Bee, suddenly, when she had 
caught the direction of his ce, “you need 
not be afraid for your friend. Mrs. Linden is 
an arrant coquette, but she flies at higher 
game thanhim. He is safe enough.” 

By some subtle stress of voice she managed 
to convey the meaning that he, Basil, would 
not be so safe. 

The soldier felt his face grow hot beneath 
his bronzed skin, as, by a swift change of 
Mrs. Linden’s ex: ion, he knew she had 
overheard the cruel taunt. 

His reply he took care should reach her 
too. y 


** I am not in the least afraid for Vandaleur, 
or anyone else, Miss Erle. I hold the creed— 
unpopular though it is—that a man should 
marry to please himself.” 

. “Then you think his friends should look on 
and see him walk blindfold into danger with- 
out a word of warning?” 

“JT hold that a man is a free agent, and 
advice or remonstrances affect nothing.” 

* You ure a republican |” 

“A Tory of the Tories, please, Miss Erle,” 


and just then, to his relief, his aunt bowed to 
Marjory, and the ladies sailed away. 


CHAPTER III. 


JanuaRy faded into February; the winter 

days drew out, and yet Sir Basil and Mr. Van- 
daleur lingered at Avondale. 
_ The Earl and Countess were delighted that 
it should be so. They always protested it 
was their nephew’s real home; and, as for 
Dolly, he was one of those kindly, simple- 
hearted men who win their welcome anywhere. 
He was a favourite throughout Blankshire, 
where, indeed, he spent more time than in his 
own house at Devon. ‘ 

Hope still reigned at Erlescourt, for, thoug 
Sir Basil had made no actual sign of being a 
claimant for Miss Erle’s hand, he yet spent 
many a leisure hour with her, and paid her 
more attention than he had been known to 
offer any woman since his miserable entangle- 
ment of more than seven years ago. 

Bee was on her best behaviour before him, 
and, but for the hints dropped by Dolly Van- 
daleur, he would never have dreamed that she 
was the one discordant element in Sir Hugh's 
house. 

Marjory, watching the little drama enacted 
under her eyes, decided that the haughty 
beauty’s heart was touched at last, and that « 
marriage with Basil might develop her into 
something not unwomanly after all. 

Something of this she was saying to Mre. 
Linden one winter morning, when the two 
ladies were alone in Marjory’s little morning- 
room. 

‘Then you have told Miss Erle you could 
not go to London this season?” observed the 
widow. ‘Was it a great disappointment to 
her?” 

“Not at all. Bee took it very nicely. I 
wanted her to go and stay with one of her 
aunts, but she says she can make herself quite 
happy at Erlescourt. You see,” and Marjory 
smiled, ‘‘ I think she does not want to loseany 
of Sir Basil’s visits,” 

Mrs, Linden was looking on the ground, 
and made no answer, so Lady Erle went on. 

‘It is the happiest lot I could have wished 
for her. Basil will make a husband in a 
thousand, if only Bee is worthy of him.” 

The widow started, as one just aroused from 
a@ reverie, 

Marjory noticed that she was very pale. 

‘Do you mean that Miss Erle is to be Lady 
Lindsay ?” 

“There is nothing settled; but he always 
admired Bee. And, you see, he pays her a 
good deal of attention.” 

“Does he?” 

‘Why, yes. They ride together, and he 
has taught her to skate. Besides, if it is not 
for Bee, why does-he stay on here? He told 
me the other day he shoald remain till after 
Easter.” 

‘‘ Perhaps he likes being with his relations?" 
persisted Mrs. Linden, who seemed determined 
not to believe in her friend’s ho 

‘But it is time he settled down. Fancy, 
he must be turned thirty!” ‘ 

“Thirty-two,” says Mra. Linden, quietly. 
Then, as Marjory looked surprised, “ Lady 
Keith told me so yesterday. Like you, she 
thinks it time he settled down.” 

‘ He will grow into a confirmed old bachelor 
if he doesn’t find a wife soon. Besides, he ia 
the last of the Lindsays. He is a splendid 
match; but I should think Bee lucky all the 
same if he had not a shilling!” 

The widow smiled. 

“ You are a staunch friend, Lady Erle.” 

“Yes, I am very quick to like or dislike, 
and I always keep to my first impression. 
Then, you know, I am fond of matchmaking. 
Happy wives always are!” 

‘+ I suppose 80.” : 

There was a dejection in her tone, a listless- 
ness about her, which went to Marjory's heart. 
Taking one of the pretty white hands in hers 





she said, gently,— 
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“t Forgive me, dear, I am always forgetting. 
such speeches must sound cruel to you. 
Whenever I think of what you have lost, I 
feel what a monster I must be to talk of my 
own happiness before you.” 

Mrs, Linden sighed. 

** You are too sensitive,” she said, quietly. 
“IT assure you I am not miserable, I think 
get as much satisfaction out of life as any 
woman I know!” 

‘But it must make you think of all you 
have lost to see other women with their hus- 
bands, and you must have been a mere child 
when Mr. Linden left you!” 

It was the nearest approach to a question 
she had ever made. She expected the subject 
to be abruptly changed, for Mrs. Linden 
rarely spoke of herself; but, to her ise, 
tears shone in the beanutifal eyes, the 
widow said, sadly,— . 

“I was nineteen! It wasn’t so very old, 
was it, to be left alone in the world? The 
week after I lost him I sat down and looked 
my position in the face. I was nineteen and 
friendless! All the money I had did not 
amount to five pounds, and when that was 
gone I had no prospect of a penny more unless 
I earned it!” 

Marjory’s eyes spoke their sympathy, and 
the widow went on. Perhaps having once 
broken the ice, it was a comfort to her to 
speak of the past. 

‘*My father was living then, but he had 
married again, and his second wife was a 
woman with whom I could have nothing in 
p= 0+ besides, they had quarrelled with 

im!" 

** Mr. Linden ?”’ 

“‘ With my husband. He was a very proud 
man, and he could not made allowances for 
my father’s weakness, and his wife’s utter 
lack of refinement, There was an open 
breach between them. At first I thought he 
was hard on them; but when he left me I 
understood his feelings better. I could not 
have asked them for help if I had been 
starving!” 

Marjory kissed her. 

**What you must have suffered, my poor 
dear! I have often wondered about your 
history, and I am so glad you will trust me 
with it at last!” 

‘I suppose I am too proud,” said Mrs. 
Linden, ** but I can’t bear for people to know. 
I don’t mean you and Sir Hugh; you would 
be just the same to me if I had been a beggar. 
I feel that.” 

‘** Just the same, and so wonld the Keiths.” 

“T never was @ beggar, not in the ordinary 
sense. Before that trifle of money was gone [ 
had remembered the one creature who showed 
me kindness in my childhood, @ cousin of my 
mother’s. I knew he came when she was 
dying, and offered to adopt me, but m 
father would not hear of-it. I reme 
faintly where he lived, and I went there. I 
suppose it was a kind of begging, for I meant 
to ask him to help me.” 

‘*It was not begging in the least,” persisted 
Marjory. “I begin to guess the rest. This 
— = sy schoolfellow, = 
afterwards le ou his pro — Mr. 
Graham !” oper 

Mrs. Linden bowed her head. 

‘‘I think his kindness restored my faith in 
human nature. He wasan old man, not far 
from seventy, and I think he had loved m 
mother. He heard my story, and he said, 
simply, ‘We are both alone in the world. 
Let us see if we cannot make life happier 
for each other!” Is was spring then, I 
remember, for the primroses were in bloom. 
He was just going abroad, and he took me 
with him. He was just like a father to ma, 
and all the tenderest affection could to make 
me happy he did. Then, in the next Sepiem- 
ber, Dulcie came.” 

‘‘ And she was your best comfort?” 

“Yes. Ihad meant to hate her! I had 
never cared for children, and I thought a baby 
would be such a tie and responsibility; but 
the moment she looked at me, with her father's 





eyes, I knew I could not have parted with her 
for worlds. Mr. Graham worshipped her. 
He was getting infirm, and we never came 
to England. We used to wander abont spend- 
ing the winter in Italy, the spring in Paris, 
and the summer in some quaint old country 
town, where no one else went! It was a 


I | strange life, but Dulcie throve, and if I could 


have forgotten I should have been happy.” 
“ —_ when Mr. Graham died you came 
here ” a 

“* Yes, it was his wish I should settle near 
Mr, Russell. He had great faith in him, 
and knew he would be kind to me.” 

‘‘ He is kind to everyone! Iam soglad you 
came here. Hugh Loften say youare like 
a sister to us!” 

‘Miss Erle would not be pleased at the 
sentiment.”’ 

** But Bee won't live here much longer. I 
expect, when she is Lady Lindsay, they will 
keep up a town establishment, and not trouble 
Blankshire much.” 

“Then you really believe it is an attach- 
mre - estness puzzled M 

er earn arjory. 

‘I believe they will be married, so does 
Lady Keith. I don’t think Basil is what you 
call ‘in love’ with her, but Beo is not 
romantic!” 

‘*So much the better for her!” 
ig I think romance is the salt of 

:: r;) ” 

Sir Hugh came in then, and told his wife 
Sir Basil would be at the Court to lunch. 
Mrs. Linden rose a little abruptly, and refused 
all entreaties to-prolong her stay. Sir Hugh 
went downstairs with her. 

**You don’t look well?" said the kind- 
hearted Baronet. ‘ Perhaps Marjory’s rooms 
are too hot for you. I tell her sometimes 

well stifle me/"’ 

** Oh, itis not the rooms! Lady Erle and 
I have been talking of old times. Sir Hugh, 
will you do me a favour?” 

Surprised te measure at the request 
he assured her he should be delighted.- 

** Will you give me the name and address 
of a respectable London lawyer?” 

The Baronet stared. 

“ Why, surely you have not quarrelled with 
Russell, whom we all pin our faith on?” 

‘*He is one of the kindest friends I ever 
had, and I shall never quarrel with him; but, 
Sir Hugh, keep my secret. I have heard to- 
day that a great danger threatens me me 
and Dulce! I cannot go to Mr. Russell; I 
want to consult a stranger! Our dear old 
friend would be so full of concern for me, he 
would not like to speak out plainly now to me. 
Anything is better,than suspense. I just want 
the truth, aye cr nay.” 

“I understand,” said Sir Hugh, gravely. 
‘* Willet and Willet, of the Temple, are first- 
rate men; managed a matter for meonce 
Russell: said was not in his line,. Lf you like, 
me write you a note of introduction to 

m.’” 

«Will you really?” her face brightened. 
‘“* And could you. do.it without mentioning my 
name ?” 

He was’ not a very clever man, but he had 
two things: which combined form a very good 
substitute for talent--a kind heart and 
plenty of common sense. 

Taking Mrs. Linden into his study, he 
sorawled the following lines, and read them 
aloud for her approvak: 


note ie a dear and valued friend of Lady Erle, 
Any advice and assistance you may bs able 
to render her will be considered a perzonal 
favour by myself: Hoping this will ‘be a 
sufficient introduction eo be to accept her 
as a client,—I am, yours faithfully, 

“ Huan Szcrsert Enix.” 


‘* How kind of you!.” 

‘Not at all. Lam only. glad you asked me, 
for there are lawyers and lawyers in London. 
But, Mrs. Linden, is..there nothing a friend 





can do to ward off this trouble?” . 


‘“‘ $rr,—The lady who will hand you this | 


“‘ Nothing.” 
- a wall forgive the question—but is it 


She shook her head. 

**T have not spent half my income for the 
last three years. -It is in the funds, and 
settled on Dulce after me, Oh! Sir Hugh, 
if it were only a question of money I should 
not worry.” 

‘And you cannot truss me with its 
nature?" 

Bs por ye Lady Erle 

es "t spe it to Erle. It 
would have troubled her for me ——”’ 

“I know! Marjory and I don’t often have 
secrets, but I will keep this even from her.” 

**Dalce will be seven next September,’ 
came from Mrs. Linden’s trembling lips. ‘I 


was reading a novel last night, and it said 
that after seven no child in England belonged 
to its mother.” 


‘“‘ Novelists’ law ia often wrong,” declared 
Sir Hugh. “ But, Mra. Linden, in any case, 
it could not affect you—a widow?” 

“That is what I want to find out,” she 
said, with a kind of gasp. ‘My husband's 
family are rich and powerfal, I want to 
know if they can claim my child. I could 
not go to Mr. Russell; he would have pitied 
me. I want a lawyer who will think of it 
just as & case, and say ina word ‘yes’ or 
. no le . 

‘‘T think you are alarming yourself need- 
lessly,”’ said Sir Hough. ‘‘Granted Mr. 
unison ee aft bee, guatfianabip to seca they 

r - ip “es 
.could not demand it; besides, if they have 
taken no steps in all these years I should say 
you were safe.” 

But for all that Sir Hogh had an uneasy 
feeling as he turned back to his house, He 
was nota brilliant man, and he seldom made 
discoveries, but the nee suspicion had 
just come tohim, He mention it to no 
one, not even his Marjory. 

Was Mrs. Linden a widow in truth, or was 
she simply separated from her husband ? 

Looking back, he recollected she always 
used the word “lost” or a similarly vague 
term ins ing of her husband. Very, very 
rarely did she allude to him, but.at times he 
had heard her , “Mz, Linden lefts me 
months before Dulce was born.” Or ‘She 
cannot remember her father, I lost him before 
she came.” Never once she said he 
“ died,” never had. she alluded to the cause, 
place, or circumstances of hie death. 

A conviction came. to Sir Hugh. He had 
lighted == truth. ame was a a =, 
only a much-wronged wife hiding herself an 
her little child from her husband, That. would 
account for her almost morbid aversion. to 
anything like attentions, to her .inveterate 
snubbing of such in the bud, and to her 
assertion that a second marriage was to her 
feelings neither wrong, unceeirable, or rash, 
but simply impossible, 

‘‘ Heaven help her!’ reflected the. Baronet, 
aa he heard the for lunch. ‘ Of course, 
the man’s % el, and I believe. he can 
claim the child the moment. she’s sever years 
old. Most. likely she could buy. bim off; still 
it’s.a sorry prospeot for her to have such a 
terror hanging over her all these days.” 

He looked so unusually grave at lunch that 
Miss Erle demanded what was the matter. 


Willet and Willet are as teers a lawyers 
as any in London? They wouldn't take ad- 
— of % be se because she was alone 


“ They are gentlemen,” said Basil, simply. 
“There was a nephew of theirs in our - 
ment, and: we were very friendly. I should 
say anyone would be safe with, them, But 
— Pag be damsel have you. sent to 

em ” . " © "2 . s 

“No one,” said Sir Hugh, deciding that as 
the widow was not % damsel he did not break 





the truth by this reply, 
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“Where is Mrs. Linden?” asked Mr. Van- 
daleur. ‘I -called at the Beeches, and they 
told me she was here.” : 

“She would not stay to lunch,” replied 
Lady Erle. ‘ She insisted on going home.’ 

‘* She begins to Josh gute pee ,’ said Bee, 
sweetly. ‘I watched her walk down the 
avenue and I thought she puseed spite -, 

“ She ig younger than you are,” sai y 
Erle, pa ob ay unable to resist that retort; 
‘‘and I don’t call six-and-twenty passe.” 

Beatrice looked daggers, but made no verbal 
answer. 

It so happened that Sir Basil had a chance 
errand in town the next day, and went up by 
the first train. Reaching the station rather 
late he had only jast time to jamp into a 
carriage, and then as they started he saw, 
to his surprize, that his only companion was 
Mrs. Linden. 

Somehow Sir Hugh's question about Willet 
and Willet.rushed immediately to his mind. 
He felt @ kind of innate conviction, in spite 
of the Baronet's denial, that he had advised 
her to consult them, and she was on her way 
to their office, 

But from his manner you would have sup- 
posed he thought it the most natural thing for 
her to be rushing up to town at eight o'clock 
on a raw March day as he greeted her 
cordially, and asked for Dulce, 

“T left her at home in bed! Miss Erle 
accuses me of spoiling her, but you see, Sir 
Basil, she is my all!” 

“It would be-diffioult to spoil Dulce. I 
never saw @ sweeter child. I can’t tell you, 
Mrs. Linden, how fond I am of your liitle 
girl. I don’t take to children as a rule, and 
they mostly fight shy of me, but Dulce and I 
are great friends!” 

Mrs. Linden drew her fur-lined cloak a little 
more closely round her, but she made no 
answer to Sir Basil’s remark of his fondness 
for Dulce. 

‘‘T suppose you are bound on shopping?” 
he said, lightly. ‘* How fond ladies are of it ! 
Now, we men don’t get much pleasure from a 
visit to our tailor!” 

‘Tam not goingshopping. I have business 
in London, or I would gladly have stayed at 
home. I hope to be back by the evening 
train.” 

‘“* You ought not to travel at night ; it is far 
too cold.” 


“Oh, Tam a tough, well-seasoned person. 
I have knocked about the world too much to 
need care!” 

** All women need care.”” , 

‘*That’s a pity,’’ caid Mrs, Linden, “ for 
they can’t all of them have it!” 

“ You could have it if you liked!” 

it A ti like; though I deny the possi- 


“Tt is no secret,” said Sir Basil, coldly. 
‘ The veriest child can see that poor Vandaleur 
ig wrapped up in you, I have known Dolly 
man and boy for thirty years, and I can tell 
you he has the most faithfal, constant nature 
I ever met. A woman might do worse than 
trust him with her happiness!" 

The faintest pink tinge came into Mrs. 
Linden’s cheeks. 

“Tam quite sure he never authorised you 
to tell me that!” she said, gravely. ‘As to 
his praises, I endorse every word. you say. I 
think he has a heart of gold, and if Dulce 
were ten years older I should covet him for a 
son-in-law !’’ 

** You can’t possibly have condemned your- 
_ A perpetual widowhood at your time of 

'e ” 

“Oh, I am quite passée,” she said, smiling. 
* At least, Miss Erle says so, and she is a 
authority. Really, I don’tmind growing old. 
used to think if would be terribly lonely work, 
bat you ses one does it gradually, and I, have 
Dulce.” 

‘*A child of six can’t fill your life,” 

“ She fills it better than anything else could. 
Then, you know, I haye plenty of friends! 
Lord and Lady Keith are goodness itself to 








me, and Mr. Vandaleur—though you insinuate 
otherwise—is just like a brother to me.” 

“‘ Do you really mean never to marry again ? 
I know, of course,” he said, bitterly, ‘‘ that 
you have given it out, but do you mean it?” 

**I don’t see me 3 have a right to ask. 
I might just as well demand whether ~ 
really mean to marry Miss Erle! Society 
given it out, but do you mean it?” 

‘* Answer for answer,’ said Basil, with 
strange eagerness in his voice. ‘I have never 
spoken a word of love to Beatrice Erle, and I 
never meant to. You are bound to answer me 
now!” 

“Then I do mean it!” she said, slowly. 
“You may live fifty years, Sir Basil, but you 
will never see my wedding-day. I told Mr. 
Vandaleur this, and he understands.”’ 

** Because he chooses to accept dismissal is 
no reason anyone else should. You may not 
like him well enough to give up _ liberty, 
but that does not prove you will never make 
the sacrifice for anyone else!’ 

“Let us change the eubject,” she said, 
gently. ‘‘ Believe that I am quite innocent 
of all matrimonial designs, active or passive. 
And now will you please to tell me how to get 
from Paddington to Lincoln’s Inn'}!? 

‘ST will take you there with pleasure, but 
you must have some breakfast first.” 

“I breakfasted before I left home.” 

“Lunch then! I assure you there is a 
French place not far from the terminus where 
they make excellent coffee. You will do your 
business much better if you are refreshed.” 

He carried his point, and the daintiest little 
breakfast was partaken of ; then he called her 
a cab, and telling the man “ Lincoln’s Inn,” 
stood hat in hand till she was out of sight. 

“I’m a fool!” he muttered, as he hailed a 
hansom, and was driven towards the Temple. 
‘* What's the use of my liberty to me, even if 
I get it, when the one woman in the wor 
for whose sake I covet it says plainly she will 
have none of me? Beatrice Erle, indeed! Why, 
I would as soon marry a piece of marble. 
My poor Magdalen, with all her faults and 
follies, was better than that. She at least was 
flesh and blood. Ab, Magda, I think some- 
times it would have been better for us both 
had we stood by the effects of our folly. Our 
compact has ended disastrously enough for 
me, whatever it has done for you!" 

Mr. Clinton, of the Middle Temple, was 
quite a different class of lawyer from the firm 
of Willet and Willet—a very shrewd and shar 
practitioner, this middle-aged man, whose hi 
was bald on the top, as though the pressure of 
many secrets had worn away his hair. 


The office-table stood in the recess farthest 
from the door. The door itself was protected 
by an outer one of green baize, leading into a 
small box about eight feet square, where a 
diminutive boy in buttons sat all day to 
answer questions and go errands. 

Mr. Clinton was a bachelor, and lived on 
the upper floor. The woman who was his 
cook and housekeeper had also the care of 
the offices, and declared he would have his 
“big room ” kept like a lady’s drawing-room. 

Such was the man to whom Basil was has- 
tening, a terse note in his pocket with the line 
“Thursday, at eleven,” being the real cause 
of his journey to London. 

Mr. Clinton was the only person to whom 
he had ever told the true story of his “‘ folly.” 
He had visited the specialist before he went 
to Africa, provided him with fands to use if 
“ contingencies ” arose, and left his foreign ad- 
dress, with a request to be communicated with 
at once if auything happened. 

From tbat day to the present he had heard 
nothing. He had known ever since his return 
to England it would be as well to call on 
Clinton, but a nameless reluctance had held 
him back until the present. A 

The small boy held open the green baize 


door for him, and he passed through. Mr. | 


Clinton looked exactly as he had done seven 
years before, and greeted his visitor as though 
they had parted yesterday. 

“Your note did not surprise me. I had 
been expecting it ever since I heard of your 
return to England.” 

“ Who told you of that?” ate os 

“I saw it in the papers. Sir Basil Lind- 
say, K.C.B., and V.C., heir presumptive to an 
earldom, is an important person, you see.” 

“ You can guess what I want?” — 

“I make a point of never guessing any- 
thing. I fancied our interview might take 


1d | time, so I arranged to be at your disposal till 


one o’elock,"’ ? 4 

Basil bowed his head as though in apprecia- 
tion ; then he said, slowly,— 

‘* You never wrote?” 

‘- There was nothing to write about.’ 

“I thought you were to let me know if-——” 

“ Your instructions were explicit; I have 
them still, in your own handwriting. If a cer- 
tain lady ever applied to me I was at once to 
let you know. You never gave me directions 
to seek her out.” i 

“True. Bat have you heard nothing?” 

“ Nothing since the interview I told you of. 
The lady called here, saw your letter, and 
withdrew. From first to last she never spoke ; 
she might have been dumb to all intents and 


Mr. Clinton was nota ‘‘ family” lawyer, still | purposes 


less was he one of those people resorted to for 
what is commonly called ‘‘duty” work. He 
had a fair and honourable reputation, but he 
was a specialist, for there are such things in the 
legal profession as well as in the medioal. 

His rons point was seorecy, and, in conse- 
quence he had more confidences entrusted 
to him than any man in London. Eldest sons, 
remote heirs, ambitious youths, beautiful 
women, had ali in their time confided in Mr. 
Clinton and found him useful, 

As his practice was different from other 
people's, his officeand general establishmentwas 
different too, As no one connected with him 
had voluminous correspondence or weighty 
title-deeds, it came about no copying-desks 
were required. Asevery client wouldsee thechiet 
and no one else, there was no janior partner, 
and as every one came by appointment, no 
waiting-room was required, 

The whole of the three inner rooms had, 
therefore, been thrown into one; one side of 
the wall was completely fitted with tiny 
drawers, each ing @ number, and the key 
of which never left Mr. Clinton's keeping. 

A large oak writing-table was professional, 
but a sofa, easy chairs, and Turkey carpet 
would have seemed ont of place in many 
offices, Here they seemed quite the thing, 
There were actually ourtains of -dark crimson, 
a really elegant paper on the walls, and a 
brass fender.and fire-irone. 





“She promised me to come here. It was a 
wretched marriage! I may as well tell you 
all. We had known each other ten days, and 
I was infatuated enough to insist on a license 
and a plain gold ring. I thought I could talk 
my uncle over, for she was quiet and inoffen- 
sive.” 

Mr. Clinton interposes. 

“ She was a lady,” he said, tersely. ‘‘Pecu- 
ed and a trifle eccentric, perhaps, but & 

on Well, I got aletter threatening me with 
disinheritance if I married her. The Earl 
little guessed the deed was done. She saw it, 
and taxed me with being tired of her. I ac- 
cused her of wanting to desert me in my 
changed prospects. There were charges and 
counter-charges.”’ 

“ There always are.” . 2 

“ But she was good at heart,” said Basil, 
gravely, ‘though a vixen and perfectly un- 
cultured, I think we might have made it right 
after all, only her ents appeared on the 
scene. Such people!—the man smelt of gin, 
and the woman looked like a cook. I realised 
my folly then, and I expect I showed my dis- 
gust ; for when they had gone, my wife turned 
on meand said we had better No one 
knew of our marriage, she ur: except her 
parents, and they had never heard my trae 
name. It bad been a wretched piece of work, 
and had better be forgotten, 1 could go back 
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to my own people; she had her profession, and 
would do better without me than with me.” 

“ And you agreed?” 

‘*I was disgusted. The papers had already 
began to report my uncle’s intended marriage, 
and I thought I saw through her. I could no 
longer make a rich woman of her, and so she 
wanted to be rid of me. I agreed on two 
conditions—that the parting was to bea per- 
manent one, and that she should keep the 
secret of our marriage inviolate. She con. 
sented, stipulating, however, that I should 
ye the certificate of our marriage and a 

rief statement of the whole matter in some. 
lawyer's hands, admitting that we parted by 
axnutual consent, I wasoff the next morning 


before she was up, and I came straight to you. | - 


‘I wrote telling her if she called on you she 
would find I had carried out her instruc- 
tions, and that I proposed to allow her a hun- 
dred a-year until my means increased.” 

“She called within the week, tore the 
cheque to atoms, shook her head when I asked 
for her address, and departed.” 

‘* And that is seven years ago?” 

‘This very month.” 

‘* And you have heard nothing?” 

“Nothing! Stay, though ; I was interested 
in her and I made inquries, on my own ac- 
count, of one or two theatrical people, and 
they are ready to declare she never returned 
to the stage.” 

Sir Basil looked troubled. 

‘I want something settled.” 

‘But what can be settled?’ demanded the 
lawyer. ‘‘ You parted by mutual consent. She 
has refused a penny of your money, and has 
not troubled you since.” 

es You don’t understand,” persisted Sir 
Basil, irritably. ‘ My position is most equivo- 
cal. Am I free to marry again or not?” 

“ When the seven years are expired you are 
at liberty to marry again without fear of 
prosecution for bigamy ; but if your wife tarns 
ap, the second iage is null and void.” 

‘* Well, I can’t risk that.” 

“Do I understand you want to marry?” 

“TI am tired of roving,” said Sir Basil, 
——> I want to settledown. If I were free 

should try to finda wife. If Magdalen still 
lives I should like her to return to me.” 

** After all these years?” 

“‘ The worst sin I ever laid to her charge was 
marrying me for money and deserting me 
when my wealth took wings. Well, now I am 
rich enough to satisfy her ambition, and I 
could buy off that awful old couple. Life in 
lodgings on small means, subject to continual 
visits from them, would have been unbearable, 
but now that I can provide an establishment 
befitting Lady Lindsay, the parents could be 
kept in the background and need never 
trouble me.” 

Mr. Clinton looked amused. 

“I fail to see anything to laugh at,” said 
Basil, stiffly. ; 

“I always heard men were selfish, but I 
never realised it till now. You abandoned 
your wife seven years because you wanted 
to keep in with your rich friends, and did not 
care to be troubled with her needy relations ! 
You never concern yourself all these years as 
to her welfare, but now you want to settle 
down, and you realise she is the only woman 
who can lawfally preside over your establish- 
ment, you are anxious to reclaim her! You are 
tich enough now to go your own way, and not 
be troubled by domestic incompatibilities. 
You mean to buy off her kindred and seek 
your pleasure abroad, while she watches over 
your household and your children—it Heaven 
sends you any. I have listened to a great 


many selfish schemes in my life, bat I think | &° 


yours is about the most cold-blooded.” 
Basil stared. 
“ T thought it generous.” 
**Generous! Food and clothing, board and 
lodging in exchange for the surrender of her 
whole life, interests, and hopes! You don’t 
even pretend to want Aer. It’s simply as you 
will probably be Earl of Keith one day, you 
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think it as well to try and provide yourself 
with a Viscount Lindsay.” 

‘*T agsure you I mean to be very kind to 
her, and Magdalen was never revengeful with 
all her faults.” 

“ All her faults! There's a way to speak of 
your wife! I tell you, Sir Basil Lindsay, if J 
were her I wouldn’t come back to you till you 
implored me on your knees!” 

‘* You forget the advantage I offer?”’ 

“I see none. She has contrived to support 
herself for seven years ; her beauty will always 
find her friends. I shouldsay she has a much 
better time of it as an independent young lady 
than'‘as a wife just folerated inher husband's 
home.” - 

“T never expected you to take her part.’ — 
as I admire beauty as much as any one, 
sir!’ 

“Bat Magdalen was not beautiful exactly. 
I never knew what attracted mein her, and 
then, from the first, her manners were theatrical 
and affected.” 

‘I don't believe you ever separated the girl 
you married from the actress you saw on the 
boards. I did not think much of her as a pro- 
fessional, but as a wife I should say she was 
perfection!” 

** Well, I want to find her." 

Mr. Clinton faced round on him. 

« pete fe mean you want to find out that 
she is dead, and you are free to seek a high- 
born wife?” 

‘*No. I can see now I have wronged her ; 
but, oh! Clinton, I suffered too. I never 
loved anyone before, and for a little while I 
worshipped her.” 

‘* And then you doubted her?" 

“Yes.” 

** Bo long as she was not yours you would 
have ificed the world for her. When once 
she was your wife, and you had in some way 
injured your prospects for her sake, you began 
to think your prize not worth the price you 
had paid for it.” 

** How can you guess?” 

‘‘I know something of human nature, Well, 
sir, I don’t believe your doubts were your own. 
Sympathising friends wrote, advising you not 
to mar your prospects, not to blight your 
future. Had these letters reached you before 
your wedding, while a choice remained, you 
would have called them impertinent inter- 
ference ; coming too late, they were styled 
valuable advice.’ 

** You are hard on me; but youSwill under- 
take the search? Remember, money is no 
object to me. I will pay a thousand, two 
thousand, gladly, to find my wife or ——” 

“Or proofs of her death,” putin the lawyer, 
dryly. ‘Yes, Sir Basil, I quite understand. 
To be frank with you, I incline myself to the 
idea that poor Lady Lindsay is dead.” 

Basil started. 

*« What makes you think so?" 

**T don’t see what else can have become of 
her. She did not return to the stage; she 
looked too delicate for a seamstress or a shop- 
girl. It is hardly likely a ci-devant actress would 
have been received the ultra respectable, 
either as a companion or an instructress of 
youth. Pee - —_ a what refage was 
° to poor girl but the grave.’ 

PSir Basil took leave; feeling as though 
instead of the suffering victim he had imagined 
himself all these years, he had been some- 
thing of a coward, in that he left the burden 
of his “folly '’ to rest on Magdalen’s defence- 
less head. 











Linden would have finished her business in 
time to return by it. : 

It was passing strange they should both 
have had to come to London on legal matters, 
What could there be troubling her ?—her, 
whose lot seemed so quiet and sheltered from 
the storm ? 

She was at the station, but he was fright- 
ened at her appearance. She was pale ag 
death, and there were purple rings round her 
clear grey eyes. He forgot his own difficulties 
in his dismay. 

“I am quite sure you are suffering?” he 
said'to:her, gently. ‘ You don% look fit for 
the journey. Can't I persuade-you:to go to 
,an hotel or a friend's house f enight, and 
‘let-me take your messages to the Beeches ?” 

She smiled wearily. 

‘‘T cannot stay away from Dalce. We have 
never been separated for a nightime since she 
was born, and I am not ill—only troubled.” 

The train came up. It seemed quite 
natural he should find a carriage for her and 
jamp in, after a brief colloquy with the guard, 
which resulted in that carriage being left un- 
invaded throughout the journey. 

“I wish you would let me help you?” 


They were fairly off now—no stopping: place 


for more than an hoor. Sir Basil knew this. 
For the space of sixty minutes they two were 
as utterly alone, as safe from interruption 
and intrusion, as though they had been on a 
desert island. 

‘** No one can help me.” 

“ At least les metry. I know something ia 
troubling you, You are quite changed since 
the morning. Now a trouble shared loses half 
its sting, don’t you know; trust me with 

urs.” 

* You would despise me.” 

“Try me.” 

“It is only that I have made a great mis- 
take. I ought never tohave come to England. 
It was madness of me to take the Beeches, 
but I thought it was safe, and we have been 
se happy there together, Dulce and I.” 

His first thought was money. Women were 
proverbially bad financiers, and the ménage of 
the Beeches, though small, must cost some- 
thing in its elegant simplicity. Was she in 
debt, or had she made shaky investments ? 

** Oh, no,” and she smiled at the idea, as he 

somehow to put the question. ‘‘ How 
strange it is men always think of money first ; 
Sir Hugh asked that very same thing when [ 
told him I was in trouble yesterday.” 

“ Bat,” said Basil, gravely, ‘‘I can’t see 
anything else that would take you away from 
the Beeches !”’ 

“T tell I you ought never to have come, It 
was a mistake, I see it now, though at the time 
it seemed innocent enough. It was wrong— 
wicked, but at last my eyes are opened now, 
and I can go away.” 

“Do you know youare trying me terribly?” 
said Basil, simply. ‘I don’t believe you could 
do anything wrong or wicked! I wouldn’t 
believe it if the whole world told me so!” 

’ Nevertheless, it is the truth. I gota letter 
pager and a little choked sob half stifled 

er voice, “calling me a miserable adventuress ; 
and it was true!” 

** Nonsense! ’’ 

“IT think Miss Erle wrote that letter. Oh! 
I should not have said that; I forgot you were 
in love with her !”’ - 

“Tam not! I have never been in love with 
Beatrice Erle ; I never shall be. I have noticed 
her cruel persecution of you, and I can quite 
believe she wrote the letter you speak of.’ 

“It was anonymous, but I feel it was her 
work,” 

* Let me see it.” 

“T put itin the fire.” 

** But you remember its contents?” 

“Oh, yes! It said that the Hon. Mrs, Lin- 
den's attention would shortly be called to the 
fact of my usurping her name, and that a 

would be commenced to ex me 
to the neighbourhood, since I claimed to be 
her son's widow ; and it could be proved his 
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wife and child died together in Italy seven 


rs ago.” : ‘ 
we What rubbish! The name of Linden is 
not particularly common. You may bear it 
quite honestly enough, and yet not count 
kindred with the honourable dame men- 
tioned.” 

“You don’t understand!” 

‘* Make me und ud ; ‘ 

There was a tremor m his voice, but it was 
not of doubt. Though the whole world rose 


up against her, he was ready to be her 
champion. 
“Ts was very wrong, I knew, but he, my 


godfather, saw no harm in it. We both knew 
the truth was best, but the truth was falliof 
danger, and this seemed to hurt nobody. 

‘¢‘T had an enemy whom I feared. I could 
not bear my own name, I could not let my 
child bear it. 

‘‘ When we were in Italy, we came to an 
hotel where they had been expecting Mrs. 
Linden and her little girlh They assumed 
Dulce and I were their looked-for inmates, 
and I never contradicted it. 

‘‘I¢ was so simple. Uncle and II always 
called him so) could never bear actually to 
think ont and invent a false name, but this 
was given us. We learned afterwards that 
poor Mre. Linden and her baby died at Venice 
about the time they were expected at Genoa. 

‘It seemed wronging no one. We never 
dreamed, you know, of claiming aught that 
could belong to them. It was a pretty name, 
and not singular enough to attract notice. The 
whole world—except Mr. Russell—everyone I 
have met, has called me ‘Mrs. Linden,’ and I 
felt no sin; and yet Miss Erle says I am a 
‘nameless adventuress,’ and she will expose 
me to all Blankshire!" 

‘* She threatens more than she can perform. 
Your friends will love you just as well by 
whatever name you call yourself!” 

She shook her head. 

‘“‘T have been toa lawyer to-day. He says 
old Mrs. Linden is the kindest and gentlest of 
women. He is sure she has no hand in the 
matter, and eventually went with me to call 
on her. 

“Ah, Sir Basil, there are some good people 
in the world! She listened to my story, and 
then she kissed me, and said I was welcome to 
her daughter's name; but that she feared I 
had an enemy somewhere, who would never 
rest until they had discovered my true history. 
And then she warned me that in a country 
piece the very fact of my having gone by a 
alse name might prejudice people against me. 
Mr, Willet said just the same, and he advised 
me to leave the Beeches at once.” 

Tnvoluntarily Basil pressed the hand he still 
held more closely, 

* You must do no such thing! I, unhappily, 
can do little for you, but my uncle and aunt 
have some influence in Blanksbire. Accept 
Lady Keith’s often-given invitation, and be- 
come her guest. At Avondale your enemy will 
be powerless*to injure you!” 

‘* Miss gy am sure she wrote the letter) 
has never li me. I think her only object 
is to drive meaway from Blankshire. §o long 
as she can rob me of my friends and their 
esteem, I don’t suppose she cares particularly 
to rake out the secret of my life.” 

** Then there is a secret ?”’ 

“Tea,” 

‘“‘T think I have guessed it. It isthe reason 
why you will not let Dalce bear her father's 
name; why you will not let anyone speak to 
you of love or marriage?” 
~ ty But how can you have guessed 
i 

“ Because there have been men unworthy of 
the name since the world was. He does not 
deserve one jot of pity or remembrance from 
you. Why shonld his sin stand between you 
and happiness?" 

- Mrs, Linden looked bewildered. No shadow 
of his meaning came to her. That he fancied 
she had been deceived, and had never had a 
right to the name of wife, never entered her 





**T oan’é understand. I thought just now 
you had guessed it; but surely you can’t think 
he’s having left me makes me free? I asked 
Mr. Willet to-day whether, if I signed a paper 
promising never to\reveal our marriage, that 
would enable him to marry; but he said ‘ no.’ 
Only my death could do that. If it was only 
me!” and she sighed, ‘‘I should be glad 
enough to go, but I don’t want to leave Dulce 
alone in the world!" 

Basil’s face had grown white with a strange, 
dull pain. 

“Then that is it! Your husband is 
alive?” 

‘Yes. I never meant totell you. I was 
obliged to tell one person, Mr. Vandaleur, but 
I knew he would keep the secret.” 

‘*He must be a villain!” said Sir Basil, 
speaking of the truant husband, and not of 
poor Dolly. 

‘On the contrary, he is an estimable 
man. All the world s well of him. But, 
you see, he got tired of me.” 

‘* More shame for him!” 

“It is an old story,” she said, faintly. “I 
suppose men have wearied of their wives before 
now. Perhaps I ought to have borne it 
patiently, but lama proud woman, I would 
not live out my iife at his side, knowing his 
love had gone; and so we parted ! ” 

‘* He deserted you?” 

‘‘ He left me. That is how I always put it. 
At first, when people pitied me for my widow- 
hood, I used to feel a fraud; but, after all, a 
life like mine is widowhood! I have not even 
the solace of past happiness; not even a grave 
to find!” 

‘And you never see him?” asked Basil, 
thinking of his wife, and marvelling that he 
and Mrs. Linden should have stories so 
similar. 

“I have spent my life in avoiding him, 
Sir Basil. Now you see my trouble. If Miss 
Erle in her cruel malice lights on my true 
history and publishes it, I shall lose all.” 

‘‘He could never forces you to live with 
him.” 

‘‘T don’t think he would try, I tell you he 
has tired of me years ago. But he could take 
Dalce.” 

** Dulce!” 

“By the law he can claim her as soon as she 
is seven years old. Sir Basil, if I lose my 
child, life will have nothing left for me.” 

** He couldn't do it,” averred Sir Basil. ‘* The 
man may bea brute—I expect he is—but he 
couldn’t go such heights as to a you 
from that child! Why, anyone can sée you are 
wrapped up in her!” 

She smiled half wistfully. 

‘‘I was wrapped up in him once, and I had 
to lose him. Ah! here we are at last! Sir 
Basil, I need not ask you to keep my secret ?” 

‘* You are not rid of me yet,”’ he said lightly. 
‘*T see they have sent the brougham for me, 
and I mean to leave you at the Beeches.” 

Bat a sight they had not bargained for met 
them. Mra, Linden’s little page was on the 
platform, and his woebegone face told of bad 
news even before they heard. Miss Dulce was 
ill, she had been skating on the pond with 
the little Erles, and had had a fall. Lad 
Keith was over at the Beeches, and had 
directed her coachman to drive the poor 
mother there at once. 

Basil never spoke to her all through 
that dreary drive. She was supernaturally 
calm, but her face was white as death. He 
could hardly understand the pain at his own 
heart. He had known Dulce barely two months. 
Of course he loved her—every one did; but he 
seemed to feel her danger almost as though 
she had been a part of himself. The grief he 
felt was not mere sympathy for the mother, 
but real personal pain, 

‘* Wait,” he said to the footman as he fol- 
lowed Mrs. Linden into the house. “ I shall 
not be long.”’ 

Lady Keith met them in the hall, herself a 
childless mother, Her face was full of pain for 
her friend. She answered the questions put by 
the clear grey eyes in a voice full of tears. 





“‘ She will know you; she is quite herself. 
—_ k ! my dear, they say there is no 

ope ” 

“I had to blurt it out in that heartless 
manner,” she told her husband afterwards, 
*‘ or I could never have said it atall.” 

She went back to the room she had just left— 
a little study much used by Mrs. Linden, and 
Dalce’s favourite playroom. Basil followed 
her as in a dream. He saw that Dalce’s mother 
had removed her cloak and hat, and satin a 
low chair by the fire, holding the child in her 
arms. 

The doctor watched them with pitying eyes. 
Poor Dolly Vandaleur, who was sobbing like a 
baby, made way for Basil, and Lady Keith 
very gently managed to get him out of the 


room. 

“It will kill her!” said the big, tender. 
hearted fellow, when he was out of ear-shot. 
‘Why could not someone else's child die? 
Other women have homes and husbands, she 
has only Dulce.” 

Poor Lady Keith found it difficult to answer, 
but feeling to be doing something was Dolly's 
best help she sent him off with the doctor for 
some remedy from his surgery. 

‘** Not that it can be of much use,” said the 
old surgeon, sadly. ‘‘It may smooth her 
way to the grave, that’s all.” 

‘‘What was it?” asked the Countess. 
‘* How did she fall?” 

‘No one seems to know; but there is injary 
to the brain. Later on it may comfort her 
poor mother to think if she had been spared 
she would have been an idiot.” 

Basil stood motionless opposite those two 
who were nothing—who could be nothing— 
and yet seemed the whole world to him. 

The doctor, following Lady Keith from the 
room, had left him the only spectator. He 
could not bear to go, and yet it seemed an 
intrusion to stay. 

Daloe settled it. Stretching out one little 
hand she beckoned him. He had always been 
a favourite with her, and even now her violet 
eyes brightened at his approach. 

‘*I am very tired,’”’ she said, in her quaint, 


childish way, ‘‘and I’m going away. I want, 


you to take care of mother.” 

It was the strangest charge. The little one 
who was so soon to put on immortality be- 
queathing to Basil her mother. 

‘‘You know,” said Dulce, ‘she'll be so 
lonely, and it’s dull to be alone. I’m not very 
big, but I know she'll miss you.” 

“ We shall all do that,” said Basil, with a 
sob. ‘Oh, child! can’t we keep you?” 

‘** You’ve been very kind,” said Dalce, ‘and 
I only want you to promise that, and then to 
kiss me and say good-bye.” 

The tears were raining down the mother’s 
face now. She made no resistance when 
Basil stooped to take the little form in his 
arms. 

‘*My darling!” he murmured, fondly, ‘‘I 
promise. I would do anything in the world 
for you, Dalce.”’ 

“T only want that. Take care of mother. 
Don’t let her fret. You've always been kind.” 

She was holding his hand and her mother’s. 
She had the two clasped together in her own; 
then there came a faint, fluttering breath, 
and the child angel had left them. 

‘I always loved her,’’ said Basil, as he laid 
her tenderly on the sofa. ‘‘I think I would 
have given my life for her. Mine is of no use ; 
hers was your comfort.” 

** You always loved her,” said the mother, 
brokenly, ‘‘and she loved you; and yet you 
never guessed seven years had taught you to 
forget me so utterly that not even my child, 
looking at you with your own eyes, could tell 
you the truth,” 

“ Magda!" 

** Basil!” 

That was all. There were seven years of 
silence between them, but each knew now 
they were dearest on earth to each other. 

By the side of the little child who had so 
dearly loved them both the husband and wife 


' “ kissed again with tears.” No fear of Mag- 
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dalen being desolate or lonely now. She had 
found her home in her husband's heart. 
i 


There had been faults on both sides. On 
his, impatience, petnlance, and selfishness ; 
on hers, doubt, pride, and selfwill, but they 
had loved each other, and that love came back 
warm and true by Duloe’s deathbed. 

Only as it seems.to me our faults, even 
when forgiven, yet bear their fruit. Basil 
Lindsay’s,‘‘folly"’ cost him somethiag even 
beyond those seven years of lonely exile. 

He never heard his first-born call him 
father. He could not even put his name upon 
her tomb, for Willet and Willet, who met 
Mr. Clinton in consultation over Sir Basil’s 
romance, at once decided the old story had 
better never be published to the world. 

Tried friends, as the Hxles and Lord and 
Lady Keith, could be taken into confidence ; 
but for the outside public it would suffice to 
know that Mrs. Linden would shortly become 
Lady Lindsay. 

The first iage they believed was good 
in law, but to prevent all mistakes, all fatare 
controversy, especially as the bride had been 
under age and both parties signed the registrar 
in assumed names, the ceremony had better 
be repeated. 

It seemed to Magdalen an outrage on her 
part and on her darling’s memory, but for 
a he -— os that they should be 

und to @ knot impossible to sever ; 
and so te the June after Dulce’s death there 
WAS @ private marriage in the little chapel at 
Avondale. And after it was over, Magdalen 
could bear the title without dispute, which 
had really been hers for years— Lady Lindsay. 

Sir Basil sold out. His romantic story 
never got abroad, and. people forgot.all their 
curiosity about Mrs. Linden’s first marriage 
in witnessing the perfect felicity of her second 
union, ? 

She and Sir Basil spend much of their time 
at the Beeches, though they go to London 
every year for a brief span that the fashion- 
able world may see something of the two it 
delights to honour. 

For Beatrice Erle, she married a German 
Baron, and her fortune went to redeem the 
acres of his. paternal estate in Saxony, whence 
the proud Baroness seldom comes to visit her 
English kindred. 

Little May is now the reigning Miss Erle, 
but as she is to become Mrs. Vandaleur on 
her seventeenth birthday, she will not need to 
mix in the gay world, until she is independent 
of a chaperon. 

The next three children are boys, so Mar- 
jory hopes to escape London seasons for some 
years tocome. She is well and prosperous, 
delighting in her ry oe happiness, and in 
the joy that has at last dawned for her old 
_— Basil. 

or Basil is happy now, in spite of that 
shadow.in his past—that little grave in the 
village churchyard, Dulce was so fair and 
pure he and his wife cannot grudge her back 
to the Heaven who sent her first to comfort 
en in her loneliness, and then to draw 

the husband and wife together. 

Dulce’s work was done when she had lefé 
her mother to Sir Basil’s care and joined 
those long-severed hands. 

She is not forgotten ; her memory is tenderly 
cherished by both father and mother. 

The. princely boy, so fit to be the heir of 
Avondale, and the dark-eyed girl everyone 

ances such a ‘‘ thgrongh Lindsay,’’ are 

th dear to, their parents; but neither of 

them can quite fill place in their mother’s 

heart once held by the golden-haired child 

whose death ended the bitter sorrow caused 
by Basm Liypsay's ‘' Forny.” 


[THE END.] 








At the doors that lead inward to the 
secret. place of the Most. High are doors out- 
ward—out of self—out of smallness—out of 
wrong. 





FACETIA. 


Bacuetors and old maids are naturally 
quite self-possessed. 

Tue 7p writes is the only ‘woman who 
takes kindly to dictation. 

Tue mouth is the window of the intellect. 
If so, is toothache the window-pane? 

Mostc which compels people to applaud with 
their feet might be styled sole-stirring. 

‘*Anout the greatest tail-begrer I know,’’ 
said the farmer’s boy, “is our 4 

Tat one swallow does not make a summer 
may be true, but one mosquito can make it 
hot enough for anybody, 

Jack Gooprettow's small brother: “ Jack, 
is there any past tense of dus?” Jack 
(gloomily): ‘‘ Yes, dun.” 

TaE popularity of the ulster no donbt comes 
from the fact that it. can be worn longer than 
any other kind of overcoat. 

Ir the women are to go to Parliament, let 
the women be married women. It won’t do 
for us to be missrepresented. 

Santz: “ Squivens has broken himself com- 
pletely down.” Brown: “Ah! how so?” 
Smith: “ Practising on the health lift.” 

Mrs, Parurorrs was saying one day what a 
gentlemanly person her baker was. ‘* Yes,” 
said a wag, “a thorough-bred gentleman.” 

Wey should chimney sweeps be contented ? 
Because they always not only soot themselves, 
but everybody that comes in contact with 

em, 

Tracuer: ‘* What advantage had the old 
Greeks over us, Hans?” Hans (drawing a 
long breath): ‘‘ They did not have to learn 
Greek.” 

“ Have I not offered you every advantage?” 
said a doting father to his son. ‘ Oh, yes,” 
= the youth ; “ bat I could not think of 

ing advantage of my father.” 


In Mustcan Cractz.—He: “ What would you 
think, dear, if I should say you were a ha 
of a thousand strings?" She: “I shoul 
think, love, that you were a lyre.” 

Marrmonut Harvest. — Notwithstanding 
all the modern improvements of husbandry, 
the matrimonial harvest is still genes with 
the cradle, and thrashed by hand. 

Hz: “ Why does that Miss Jaundice always 
wear lilies of the valley?” She: “I can’t 
inungine-perienlaniy as. flowers of the plain 
would be so much more appropriate.” 

An Irishman, who had on a very ragged 
coat, was asked of what stuff it was made. 
‘*Bedad! I don’t know,” said he; ‘but I 
think the most of it is made of fresh air.” 

Propasty the most annoying thing in the 
world is a fly which has the gall to enter a 
man's ear while he is asleep and hammer out 
the tune “Johnny, get your gun,” on his 
drum, 

Pourzst Ray Srnenz.—Narse (to father of 
triplets): ‘Ah, sorr, they be perfect little 
gems!" Father (dubiously): ‘ Yes, but give 
me solitaires in preference to clusters every 
time.” 

"Don’t do that,” said a father to his little 
son, who was about to open the door of the 
bird cage. ‘I’m not doing it, papa; I’m 
undoing it,” innocently replied little. 
fellow. 

‘‘A SHOEMAKER was, taken up for bigamy. 
‘« Which wife,’’ asked a, bystander, ‘ will he 
be obliged to take?’’ ‘‘ He is a cobbler,” re- 
wy a ae “and, of course, must stick to 


SHe Went Heezp, 

* Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
“I'm ong from cooking school, sir,” she 
Bal . : 
Loud ee the rude man, but she shut up 


For she laid him out cold with a bowlder of 
bread. 





A man, when asked a few days since what 
induced him to make a lawyer of his son, 
saptied “Oh, he, was, always: a lying little 
fellow, and.I thonght, I'd humour his feading 
propensity.” 

A youne gentleman who had written to a 
nice girl offering her his heart and hand, but 
who had not received # reply, pensively re- 
marked that he was living ‘‘in one of the 
doubtful States.” 

Way Cuarrry Fars Continvz To Frovrisu.— 
“When I look at the congregation,” said a 
clergyman recently, ‘‘I ask where are the 
poor? But when I count the in the 
vestry I ask where are the rich?’ 

Proresson of class in journalism: ‘ What 
is the difference between an editorial and 
an editorial paragraph?” Student: “An 
editorial is of the same nature as an editorial 
paragraph, but is larger, and doesn’t have as 
much to say.” 

‘‘An orator, holding forth in favour of 
pe epee Pa apap divine woman,” conciaiied 

—: = » my hearers, depend upon tit, 
nothing beats a good wife!” ‘I beg your 

on,” replied one of his.anditors; ‘a bad 
usband does,” 

Jounny’s mother, who has been, reading to 
him about Africa: “It is dreadful to think 
that there are i tribes. who do not 
know what soap is, and do not wash from one 
year's end to another.’’ Johnny: “I wish I 
was a ’nighted tribe.” 

A Srasonaste Hr:—Old Mr. Sharply (lean- 
ing over the staircase in his night-gown) : 
‘* Mabel.” Mabel (below): ‘ Yes, papa.” Old 
Mr. Sharply: “ Just that young gentle- 
man in the parlour that if he’s waiting for 
> — paper he can get it quicker in the 
stree ” 


Excrss or Caution,—Nervous passenger (on 
Southern railroad): ‘Conductor, why are we 
running at sach a frightful rate of speed?” 
Guard (reassuringly): ‘‘ There’s a rotten 
bridge, madam, a mile ahead, and we 
went paar over it with as little strain as pos- 
Bi e.”” 

Heapine orr Drszasz.— It can’t be possible, 
Bobby,” said his mother, ‘‘that you have been 
wicked enough to eat that whole rhubarb. pie 
in the closet?”’ ‘* Yes, ma; the doctor told 
you, you know, that my system needed rhu- 
barb, an’ I thought I'd better get a good dose 
of it down me before I got any worse.” 

* An,” said one little girl to another, ‘‘ my 
mamme givesme @ penny every morning for 
taking a spoonful of cod-liver oil.” “And 
what do you buy with the penny?” eagerly 
asked the second girl, in a tone not devoid 
of envy. “Oh,” was the reply, ‘I do not 

dit at all; mamma puts if away every 
Say t buy more cod-liver oil with.” 


possessed 
@ single train of cars, The. train. would, go to 
Houston one day, and would go. to the 
end of the line the next day, The train would 
ran off the track occasionally, and then the 
passengers would have to board with th 
neareet planter fora few days while the cars: 


F 


mn were lifted back on the rails. The conductor 


considered it a matter of only, ordinary polite- 
negs to stop the train when a lady desired to 
gather a few wild flowera along the way. One 
day a lady requested him to stop the train all 
night at a small station, where she had some 

8 whom she wanted to.visit, The: con- 


the road. j by 
the lady, who rode on to Houston nursing her 
wrath.—American Paper. 
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SOCIETY. 


Apropos of the Queen's coming visit to 
Glasgow, the exeoutive of the International 
Exhibition have a very knotty problem to 
solve. They have issued over forty thousand 
season tickets, which bear a printed notice to 
the effect that they admit the holder “ during 
the time when the Exhibition is open, except- 
ing on two days to be duly advertised.” Sea- 
son-ticket holderscontend that oneof thesedays 
—viz., the opening day, has already passed, 
and they anticipate that the second will be 
one of the Gage on which Her Majesty will 
visit the building. If this be. so, season 
tickets will be available on the other day of 
the Royal visit, and the crush and mobbing 
which is sure to take place under such cir- 
cumstances is viewed with considerable 
anxiety by the committee of management, 
who, it is feared, will find a difficulty in 
solving the puzzle to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

Yorr adds one more to its list of distin. 
guished citizens, in the of Prince 
Albert Victor, and we wonder if he knows 
that by accepting the freedom of the City of 
York he has secured a provision for his widow 
and orphans? Atappointed seasons a certain 
amount, of money is doled out to the bereaved 
relatives of necessitous freemen. No donbt 
His Royal Sows has, during the last few 
days, been ing ap the histories of the other 
distinguished viduals who have enjoyed 
the honour to which he is now promoted. 

Tux presence of the Princess of Wales at 
the o of the Great Northern Hospital 

cons: bly to the fands of that insti- 
tution. The Princess consented to receive 
purses, and this naturally created much 
excitement in the ranks of those young ladies 
to whom such public functions are as the 
breath of life, and numberless papas. we may 
suppose, were tormented out of their lives for 
the necessary money as well as for new frocks 
wherewith to attend the ceremony. There 
was quite an army of prettily dressed girls all 
provided with purses, and over a thousand 
guineas were received from their hands, 

Princess Herena hag gone to Friedrichskron 
to try and cheer her sister up a little, and we 
oan hardly imagine any visitor that could be 
® more welcome guest in that sorrowful hour, 
for Princess H has much of the same 
energy and breadth of mind as her elder sister, 
and they have always been congenial to each 
other. With her nieces also, Her Royal 
Highness is a great favourite, and we trust 
this timely visit from her will be a first 
streak of snnshine and comfort, after the 
dark days through which the Empress-Queen 
Frederick has been passing. 

Our Princess Royal has, in her time, borne 
many titles, and we have hardly reached the 
last of them yet. She was Princesa Royal of 
England to begin with, and when she changed 
to Princess Frederick William of Prussia, a 
good many people thought she had dro 
her prettiest name. Later on, the Royal lady 
became Crown Princess of Prussia, and 
afterwards Crown Princess of Germany, Then 
for a limited period, she was German Empress, 
wife of a Sovereign; then, as an Imperial 
widow, she has been called the Dowager 
Emprets Victoria by nearly every newspaper 
* in existence. Her eldest son, now head of the 
Hohenzollern family, consents that his mother 
shall finally take up with the strangely- 
sounding title of Empress-Queen Frederick, 
which is ® novelty indeed in high and mighty 
nomenclature. 

A weppine present that is both novel and 
valuable, and calculated to call up reminis- 
cences of the past, is to come from the 
Empress Eugénie on the occasion of the mar- 
riage of the Princess Letitia. It is a fan, the 
centre of which consists of the first drawing 
made by the Prince Imperial, representing a 
oe ne ion and garden of the Comte de Montijo, 

aluable gems encrust both sides of the fan. 





STATISTICS. 


Wuat a Ton or Coat Yretps.—A ton of coal 
yields about 8,000 cubic feet of gas and 1,500 
pounds of coke. The purification of the gas 
farnishes 45 gallons of ammonia water, from 
which is obtained sulphate of ammonia for 
agricultural purposes,and about 130 pounds 
of tar. It ia here that the operation 
especially interesting, for from this last- 
named product are obtained 70 pounds of 
pitoh, 18 of 9 of naphtha, 13 of 
heavy oils, 6 of naphthaline, 4 of naphthol, 2 
of alizarine, about 1 each of phenol, aurine, 
and aniline (the substance to which we are 
indebted for such wonderful colours), 10 ounces 
of toluidine, 6 of anthracene, and 12 of 
toluene. Finally, it will interest photo. 
graphers to know that hydroquinon, that 
product that has been so much spoken of re- 
cently, and which was at first obtained from 
cinchona, is now obtained from coal by in- 
dustrial processes. 





GEMS, 


Wuere painting is weakest, namely, in the 


expression of the highest-moral and spiritual. 


ideas, there music is sublimely strong. 

Wuartever comes from the brain carries the 
hue of the place it came from, and whatever 
comes from the heart carries the heat and 
colour of its birthplace. 

Tue world awakes. The smell of the soil 
is in the air. The sullen ice has slank to 
the north of every rock and fence. There 
comes voices from long hidden-birds. 

A rutne to be thankfal for is that God so 
sifts our prayers that only the right ones are 
answered. If all the fooligh ones were granted 
we would have unspeakable suffering. 


No man lives too long who lives to do with 
spirit and suffer with resignation what Provi- 
dence pleases to command or inflict; bat, 
indeed, they are sharp commodities which 
beset old age. 


In order to realize what kind of stuff the 
world is made of, a man must encounter mis- 
fortune and stop paying his liabilities; and 
then, if he has and true friends, they will 
come forward promptly and prove their de- 
votion. A business failure is a kind of moral 
sieve which saves the wheat and winnows the 
chaff; and passing through a financial ordeal 
teaches a man that fair words and affected 
good will are not the constituent components 
of a true and reliable friendship. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Prvearrte Fritters make a delicious des- 
sert, and can be made either of fresh or 
tinned fruit. Peel the pineapple, taking care 
to remove all the eyes; cut in slices and re- 
move the core, dip in batter and fry a delicate 
brown. They may be eaten with a sauce 
made of sugar boiled to a syrup and flavoured 
to taste. . 

Eaa-Puant Frrmp.—Cat the vegetables into 
slices one-quarter of an inch thick, without 
removing the skin. Sprinkle salt over each 
slice, and return the slices to their original 
shape; press gently to extract the juice, then 
drain and peel, dip them in egg, roll them 
in bread crumbs, and fry in plenty of hot 
fat. 

Tomarors.—One quart raw tomatoes, highly 
seasoned, with three beaten eggs, and bake; 
bread crumbs can be added and made into 
cruguettes and fried. Several large-sized 
tomatoes scalded, mashed to pulp, “ee 
seasoned, with a tablespoonfal butter, an 


stew till it simmers, and add a teaspoonfal of 
-corn-flour dissolved in water, and let it 


simmer while stirring. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Enormous Frowrr,—The largest known 
flower is the ramesia, an extraordinary 


parasite of the forest trees of Sumatra, which ~ 


measures three feet in diameter, weighs 
fifteen pounds and has a calyx holding six 
quarts. The odour is that of tainted meat. 
The plant consists only of the flower, growing 
directly on the stem of its host. 


Between Mrats.—Drinking alcoholic stimu- 
lants between meals is the most hurtful of 
all forms of drinking, from the fact that 
stimulants taken without at the same time 
partaking of food, though only imbibed in 
small quantities at a time, have most dele- 
terious effects on the internal organs, A man 
who habitually indulges in a single glass of 
sherry in the forenoon, a brandy and soda in 
the afternoon, and a glass of whisky and 
water in the course of the evening, does far 
more injury to his constitution than one who: 
partakes of a larger quantity of alcoholic: 
stimulants at meal times, though the latter 
by no means escapes without harm. 


Mase toe Exrertwent.— Most people falt 
into the habit of exaggeration, and uncon- 
sciously make statements bordering closely 
upon falsehood, A family while at the break- 
fast table one morning, pledged themselves to 
observe the strictest veracity for that day. A 
member ofthe family tells the ‘‘ consequence.’” 
As a first-fruit of the resolve, we asked the one 
who suggested it: ‘‘ What made you so late 
at breakfast this morning?’ She hesitated, 
began with, ‘‘ Because I couldn’t ”—and then, 
true to her compact, said: ‘‘ The truth is, I was 
lazy, and did not hurry, or I might have been 
down long ago.” Presently one of them re- 
marked that she had been very cold, adding, 
“TI never was so cold in my life.” An in- 
quiring look caused the last speaker to modify 
herstatement instantly with: ‘Oh, I don’t 
think I was so cold after all.” A third re- 
mark to the effect that ‘‘ Miss So-and-So was 
the ugliest, girl in the city,” was recalled as 
soon as e, the speaker being compelled to 


own that Miss So-and-So was only rather 


plain, instead of being excessively ugly. So 
it went on throughout the day, causing much 
merriment, which wasgood-naturedly accepted: 
by the subjects of it, and giving rise to constant 
corrections in the interest of truth. One thing 
became more and more surprising, however, 
to each one of us, and that was the amount of 
cutting down which our most careless state- 
ments demanded under this new law. 


Roszsers or Truz.—Idle men and women 
who themselves have plenty of leisure, too 
often forget that the worker's time represents 
money. Many of them are highly-respectable 
and well-meaning persons ; time being of little 
value to themselves, they have no knowledge 
of the value of houraand minutes to others, 
and they call and waste time, every moment 
of which is golden to the people who suffer 
the thoft. Sensible men and women who 
know the value of time to busy workers, 
are welcome everywhere. Whether they come 
on business or in kindly offices of friendship, 
they never steal the time they can’t return. 
If they have business, it is promptly tran- 
sacted, and they are as welcome in their 
coming as in their going. If they oall to ex- 
change the ae which keep green the 
noble attributes friendship, they throw 
their bright ray of sunshine over the worker, 
and then depart regretted. These are not the 
thieves of the worker's time. On the con- 
trary, they give much and take little; but 
they are only a small portion of those who 
claim the time of busy people. There is 
hardly a banker, merchant, manufacturer, 
professional man, editor, or others of the 
many workers of the world, who are not daily 
victimized more or less by the thieves of valu- 
able time. They have existed since the world 
was, and it is probable that they will continue 
until time shall be no more, 
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L. Z.—Yes! Turkish baths are beneficial to p H. J. J.—If you can possibly prevent the matter from 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDEN TS. undergoing any amount of bodily exertion, or who reside ints into court, you should do so; and you 

° in a warm climate. They should not be indulged in too ps learn -— hy. bitter experience never to flirt on 
mee Fo without wale as advice, =. eck not oor again. a ae — ? pesos ear of a gt fale ay 

— ” ig used correct! tence promote pass ou’ ; 

om "Context © i ag ort 5 Which deprive the blood of nutrient Sy ae ear coe fhe gs me opm SS 


N. M. 0.—We cannot possibly give the address of 
public companies. 


Homye.—1. “Hannah” means gracious. 2. Try 
lemon juice and glycerine. 3. Fair. Practise well. 


Crrissiz.—l. It means “ taking” or “attractive.” 2. 
There is nothing against it. 38. About two-and-twenty 
Yes. 5. Chrissie is “‘ servant of Christ,” 


C. M.—As Miss C. had acce the young man as her 
escort to the party, she should have treated him as such 
allthrough. It was not at all proper for her to go home 
with you, leaving him to shift for himself. 


outa im} —l. It is fawn. 2. Trim them once a 

8. Wear gloves at all times, even 

= at night ue enawes ee and rosewater to wash them 

4, Good, neat and ladylike. 5. Not very much 
pn 


. C. H.—1. Easter Sunday came on April 20th, in 
1851, 2. March 22nd is the earlist date on which Easter 
Sunday can fall; April 25th is the latest. 3. Easter Da: 
is the first Sunday after the full ntoon, upon or ne: 
after March 2l1st. 


Ss. P. D.—Your case is a touching one, but it is one 
that every man must decide for himself. No stranger 
can decide itforhim. Perhaps some of your lady friends 
might help you with suggestions, but you had better 
act on your own judgment, after mature reflection. 


E. M.—The phrase, ‘‘I feel badly,” is correct, if the 
meaning you wish to donvey is that the power of feeling 
is impaired, as happens in some cases of paralysis; it 
is Perm | if you mean you feel sick, weak, sorry, or 
mortifi In the latter case you say, “T feel bad.” 


P. 8.—Any bookseller can furnish you with a list of 
books containing the information you want. If you 
must devote a great deal of time to games, you should 
select such games as chess, which require some mental 
effort, and play them systematically, so as to become 
proficient in them. 


R. P.—That being the way you feel about it, it would 
be advisable for you not to tell your betrothed what has 
occurred ; at least, not at present. Matters may take a 
turn in your favour, or something may occur which will 

he of your making her acquainted 
with her father’s —~ 4 ct. 


Amina.—The infliction of corporal punishment is a 
prerogative of the parent, and although complaining to 
mamma should be avoided, you should do so, if your 
sister whips you again. Although your sister seems to 
be a little too severe with you, we will say in her favour 
that she has taught you to write a very good letter, for a 
girl of nine years of age. 


A. M.—After doing all you can to win their assent to 
your marriage, if your efforts prove vain, it might be 
advisable for you to marry the young lady, and let time 
reconcile them’ to the event. She being at full age at 

t he time she entered into theengagement with you with 
her parents’ approval, they have no power to annul the 
agreement against her wishes. 


Beta.—The way to get a husband is not to think too 
much about the matter, but to make yourself agreeable 
and useful in all proper ways tothe people you know, 
and with whom you are brought in contact. Nothing 
frightens men away so much as an appearance of 
*‘husband hunting.” We would not consider a man 
who wrote only once in two weeks a very ardent lover ; 
but a personal interview might renew the flame. 


J. H.—The partridge wood is imported from South 
America and some parts of the West. Indies for the use 
of cabinet makers. It is reddish, and marked with 
parallel lines and streaks of a darker colour. Its tough- 
ness makes it valuable for umbrella sticks and similar 
uses. It is said that the product of two or more different 
trees is known in commerce under the same name, the 
= exhibited in London and Paris differing con- 

y 


C. C. 8.—Afghanistan is an independent state. It is 
split up into a number of clans, owing allegiance of 
some sort to an Amir, a kind of military dictator, 
‘whose authority depends very much on the energy 
and strength he shows in punishing disobedience. 
The present Amir is Abdureahman Khan. Baluchis- 
tan, as the name is now generally spelled, is also in- 
dependent, and governed in much the same way as 
Afghanistan. 


Frosste.—The list of _——_ stones for the months 
is given as follows :—January, the Garnet, Constancy 
and Fidelity; February, the Amethyst, Sincerity ; 
March, the Bloodstone, Courage; April, the Diamond, 
Innocence ; May, Emerald, Success in Love ; ;June, Agate, 
ak and Longevity ; July, Cornelian, Contentment : 

Sardonyx, Conjugal  Felici' city ; Septembe: r, 
Gneyealite, Sanity of Mind ; October, Opal, Hope; No- 
a” Topaz, Fidelity ; December, Turquoise, Pros- 





P,. N.—You had better leave your hair its natural 
colour ; but if you are anxtfous to —s it to brown, 
try the following, which has been highly ————— 
—First take an ounce of hydrosu)phuret of ammonia, 
three drachms of solution of potash, and one ounce of 
distilled or rain water ; mix “on put in a bottle labelled 
No. 1. Next take nitrate of silver, one drachm ; distilled 


or rain water, two ounces; dissolve and label No. 2. 


secretions, 
material and greatly try the strength of the individual. 
hy «Alp p Bec por a to the 
tate a small of perchloride of which 
be found in fluid form at most chemists. a 


caubation af pain, will follow, 
but it will be of short duration. Ina few minutes the 
tender surface will be felt to be dried up, suf- 


Cc. “es gs advise, for -_ room, & 


blue ingrain with a low uare dress- 
ing-case, in carpet, with chaled cf Tight magia, Ti 


there is an arm chair, it may be covered with a dainty 
pattern of blue cretonne. You should use a white 
your dressing-case in white S wiss 
and blue. you have Boles ox ince carteiaa, puta 
straight valance of the blue cretonne across the top. If 


you prefer walnut furniture, put wae ses rugs on 
ie dose ond tates ho veame tn.000 red Turkish 
towelling for the a window and up- 
holstering of the chairs 


W. V.—There is a ‘aint deal of truth in what you say, 
but you do not state the case broadly enough. Itis true 
that there is still a vast deal of evil i the world, but the 

good is gaining on it from generation to generation. 
Ehristienity has not yet been able to by enerate man- 
kind = , but it has done a eal towards it, 
and pro to do still more. S not now ali 
that it t it should be, but it is a gues eal better than it 
was in the days’ when kings had absolute power, yo 
poor men had no rights at oi which monarchs and th 
nobility The march of improvement is dee, 
but still it is a march, ‘aad is continually making pro- 
gress. 


A BELOVED WIFE'S TREASURES. 


You say I should have married rich, 
With grand estate and gold galore, 

That I Sight have the homage sweet 
Of titled names by sea and shore, 


Oh, sir, I have one loving soul 

Who calls me now his wife and queen ; 
Ho is the king of our small realm, 

The husband dear you have not seen. 


You say I should have costly robes, 
Laces and silks, to make me fine ; 
I'm on, jer far in homespun gowns 
could be in robes that shine. 


Woe eel oni tn tere i 

onds and pear uxury p! $ 

I bave a jewel worth them all— 5 
You have not seen my little child. 


Aud love hath brought all this to me, 
And love hath been my gulding star— 
Better a ey gee man, home and child, 
est treasures 


ever are. 
M, A. K. 


E. N. 8.—The general niin of geologists is that the 
earth consists of a shell surrounding a molten mass. 
The thickness < this shell is estimated at from to 
one huni The principal evidences of this 
internal heat — hot s: yysers, volcanoes, and 
the fact that mines and deep w are always found to 
become warmer as we descend lower. 


8. L. L.—Som tlemen, when engaged to 
ladies, do not anlee te them any ts but coe 
flowers, or other elegant trifies ; an: a this is now 
ectly consistent with etique uette. A lover must + 
mpm be ones mean because he is not 
cter should be judged from other 
eds of view. ae are unable to advise you any further 
on 80 delicate a subject. 


OS) es Se eS Oe ee 





req! : Port wine and mushroom catsup, of each one 
pint; walnut or other pickle uor, half a nt; pounded 
anchovies, four ounces ; lemon peel cut thin, 
sliced shalots and scraped , of each one 


ounce ; ey one drachm; cu: powder, three 
drachms; An 4 one yp Sey S them into a 
bar ap ae Swe e stop it close, shake daily for two 
ao A quarter of a pint of pure soy may 


G. H. W.—You have evidently been led astray as to 
the manner in which Stephen Girard “ his first 
start.” All manner of anecdotes are told about such 
matters, which have no foundation in tru 
are they by which you have ve been misled. fact is, 
there was no “luck” or ‘‘accident” in Girard’s pros- 

rity and the scquisition of his enormous wealth. His 
Father ather was a sea captain, who lived at Bordeaux, in 


and 
master of hls profeston ia its branches, as then a 
tised. one of his i 


Thoroughness 
was, in f. Spenten wit bias; and to it may be 
Treced the storet’ of his success. He settled in Phila- 


often do, say that they always burn the love letters 
with all’ due respect to their veracity, 
they don’t. On the contunny., Soy o50 apt to let “‘the 

4 vi “to turn 


work it between Bical thumb and finger, and you 
find that it ways work towards the top end, an 
never (turn it as you will) towards the root end— 
ieee overlappings are all directed tc 
A. C. H.—There certainly st ould be mrans for 
tecting witn against the insults which halen rl 
brutal cast of sometimes hurt upon them. . As 


| 


who is thus insulted appeals to the 
offe! eo —_— and restrain 
But if the witness 


a 
it 
i 


Semen and instead is adopted a 
flower or motto. Thus cach selects her own flower and 
then embroiders below it its flower language. The 
beautiful brunette | re — Re ee own ae rose, 
with the device, ‘‘I am all 


One with a 

notin the vce a ape mignonette is the 

modest remark, ‘‘My quali ae my Ww 

“TI cling or I ” surmounts an ivy leaf ; ‘* Purity and 

nobility ” is over a ; Ww some 4 
bes a “T am misunder- 


M. B.—At no time, babl beso the spirit of ae 
so predominan’ vend ao tone es ical as at the Court of 
lea XIV. of be At Mh. prevent day the etiquette 
of courts is becoming less and strict, and in private 

society many of the old and absurd forms are given u 
uette,” says a writer on this subject, “is t 
barrier which society draws around itself as a pro 
against offences the a cannot touch; it is a shield 
against the in of the impertinent, oe ee, 


pe Oars themsel: 

to whom ir presence might, from the difference of 
oe and Thabit be offensive and even insupportable.’ 
| po y og See ~~ ate. experience 

are properly by ex 
Generally, however, a person going into society should 
maintain a certain degree of eclf-respect and regard for 
the feelings of > and should endeavour to make 
himself agreeable. 
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